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Life and Trust Co 


PHILADELPHIA. 


N. W. Corner Fourth and Chestnut Stree, 
(NOS. 401-409.) 
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HARVEY FISK 
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Evidence of the skilful and faithful management 
this company is found in its exceedingly low expen 
rate, and the remarkably favorable rate of mortaliy 
For the whole period of its existence, the death 
has been about sixty-one per cent. of the rate indicate 
by the authoritative tables. 


The organization of the company affords a stro 
guaranty of safe management for the future. There; 
the same need for care and intelligent discrimination jy 
selecting a life insurance company that there is in seled. 
ing investments for a trust fund. The question of the firg 
importance in either case is the question of absolute 
security. 
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Persons contemplating insurance are invited to ad. 
dress the company for rates and general information, 
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Money is Made 


By Careful Investment 
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We have a proposition that will surely please you if you 


are looking for a place to put your money. Weare build- f 


S¥3 3¥3 Do Do Lye 


ing steam automobiles of exceptional merit, and on 
account of ‘the rapid growth of our business find it 
necessary to enlarge our facilities. In order to do this, 
we offer a limited amount of our Treasury stock at $20 
per share (par value, $25). Any one looking for a safe, 
sure, and profitable investment will find it to their advan- 
tage to correspond with us at once. We invite the closest 
investigation. For further information address ARTHUR 
C. EDDY, Treasurer. 


Skene American Automobile f 
Company, Incorporated, Springfield, Mass. 
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FORTY-NINTH bona STATEMENT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insuranee Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, [1ASS. 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1900. 








RECEIPTS IN 1900. 


Premiums, ‘ ‘ . ‘ - ‘ ‘ 3 F ; ; . . : $4,824,529+74 
Interest and rents, . . : : ‘ ‘ ; fi ‘ ; : ; ‘ ; 1,072,635.14 
Tit ea so ts ea. easiest « 07 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1900. 
Death claims (less $10,736.35 re-insurance), and matured endowments. $1,513,609.50 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends, i : 3 i . 679,917.42 
Surrendered and canceled policies, . : . : : ‘ é 358,692.00 
Total payments to saltiabidilen, POR PO coi a a Rene ior 
All other disbursements . ; A ; : ; : ; : i Ade! 1,202,731.44 
Total disbursements, .  . wove: » se 
ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 
First mortgage loans on real estate, . ; $10,183, 402.39 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s police, : : s ‘i ° 2, 304,736.07 
Stocks and bonds ; . : ‘ : 10, 408, 289.89 
Real estate (ledger value), iactnding ‘niin cline ‘building, a ‘ ‘ 591,205.71 
Premium notes on policies in force, . . 725,101,63 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course of citlecton (romeene ‘Caiagnd:t in 
liabilities), net, : ‘ 674,210.37 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due $7,260. 62; ‘anni but wil in 
$363, 306.81), ~ ; . x : “ a : ‘ . 370,567.43 
Cash on hand and in banks, - : ; ' ‘ a a , 988, 108.55 
Total assets, ;: 4 : <i , ‘ ; : 3 : ° . $26,245,622,04. 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%, . i on es ‘ erg $23,418,032.00 
Reported death losses, and cai endowments in salle of adjustment, . 134,844.00 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, : * . ij 183,926.10 
Unpaid dividends due and to become due, ae ey nee 172,333-76 
Premiums paid in advance, : : : ‘ ; , 5 " . 11,850.67 
Total liabilities, . . ? ‘ , c : J 5 3 ‘ ‘ 23,920,986, 53 


Surplus, December 31, 1900, 





$2,324,635.51 





Number of policies issued in 1900, 10,106, insuring, . $22,353,050.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1900, 57,324, inning tincladiog 


reversionary additions), . -  $$36,238,923.00 
GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE FOR THE YEAR 1900, . $12,258,485.00 





JOHN A. HALL, HENRY S. LEE, HENRY M. PHILLIPS, 
President, Vice-President, Secretary. 


New York Office, a ee es 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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EDUCATION 


HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 





CYCLE TOUR FOR BOYS THROUGH EUROPE, 


8rd summer tour. Under the ae eg direction of H. E. 
TAYLOR, Head Master, Rectory School, New Milford, Conn. 





OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Becpnd te for all Coll open to women. 
term begins February 5, 1901. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Bag Forest University. 


Three year course leading to degree of LL.B. prepares for 
—- to eel per in all the States. For catalogue address the 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B,, Atheneum Building, 

Chicago il. 








FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


TO A LIMITED NUMBER 


Electrical,Mechanical,Marine 
IN "cnc arescraete” ENGINEERING 








. 3 FUNNIEST BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
HEBREW YARNS, 
100 pages, iid. = 25c. 
IRISH YARNS, 
100 pages, id. e 25c. 
TRAVELERS’ YARNS, 
112 pages, Illd. = 25c. 


SPECIAL OFFER to the readers 
of this magazine—all three for 60 — 
postpaid ~Batinfaction guaran 
or money bac! 


THE CHISWICK PUB. 00. 
21 DUANE STBEET, NEW YORE, 


BOOK STORE BY MAIL. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 





FRE 


Write for ons —_ 3 postage 6 cents, 
Adve BO Bobke. ibibies, Pe Periodicals, etc., hens 


at W eeeenie d Deenen: All ks carried in stock. Best 
alog ever pripted and sent Soaek of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
LIFE AND REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


mts’ profit from $10to $25 per day; large, fully illustrated 
book, over 600 pages, only $1.75; big commissions; no capital. re- 
quired ; freight paid; no exper'ence necessary ; we furnish the 
work and teach you u free ; great opportunity, act Wants send 10c. 
n stamps to help pay posture 0 on agent's free a 


WORLD BIBLE HOUS 
1020 Race St., yi iadelphia, Pa. 


SRENTANO’S MONTHLY BULLETIN 


FOR ALL BOOK LOVERS. 
Compact—Useful—Adequate. 10c. per year, postpaid 
: BRENTANO’S,.31° Union Sa» New York 


All American Periodicals 
at less than publishers’ rates. Clubbing offers. ‘Send for list. 
C.R. Hebble. Subscription Agency, 118 E.. Market St. Xenia, 0. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly een ~ Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Schostiption, LE eo one year, $2 00. 


_ ote copies over by months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
aay 7 my Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
<~ er rie e change of an address should. be received one week 
before change is to take effect + the old as weil as the new address 
must be given. 
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BERMUDA, — 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 


terms, etc., address W,§, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y 


EUROPE *“7.< ORIENT 


NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY MAIL. 


113 Broadway, New York. 
BENET GALE & G0BS, |B 80, Clark 8t., Chicago: 
Or, W.H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St » Bos 
Or, ADAMS & HOWLAND, Agts.. 1d So. Broad St. Phila, 


GOLF. HUNTING. KISHING, 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Excellent Golf Courses, with Turf putting greens 
and tees, connected with hotels. 


Professionals in charge. 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, 2 eA FLA. 
k, Manager. Open Jan. tith, 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf, Fla. 
Champlin, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
Swett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 15th, 
OCALA woven, eae Fla. 
P. F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. Pa + Mundie 
TT.E INN, Port Tampa, Fla. aes 








NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 West 28d St. and 290 ABs: ; also . 
Travellers’ Information Co., 8 Park Place and 25 Union Square. 








THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED” TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., + Cincinnati 
601 Chee’t St., Philade!phia|507 Smithf' id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., * - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark &t., = Chioago|2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 

















ii The ladeoanilint 
_... SCENES IN “A 


Unique and abiaiaial 


—_—_—— 


THE CLIMATE 
IS IDEAL 





HERE, 
Snow and Slush 


Summer Sunshine 


In 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather 


For four days you take an IDEAL YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breeses. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP ‘Natoex’ $76.50. revenue stamp 


Four large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetahles. Every 
convenience on board for 





the comfort and luxury 
of passengers. Send for 
our new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 


AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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CLARK’S 


W chartered 8. “Ct Tie or by speciale 
tons, June 29, $250; 


of Rome,” 8,41 
- Cc. C ELARK, 111 eelad N. Y. 


EUROP 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


* wards, depending on 

Py oo tons, Jan. 30° “Bohemian” 
. i: ‘Devontan® “gew) dig my tons, Feb. 20; 
(new), 10,500 tons, Cestrian,” 9,000 tons 





Summer Season—20 Tours. Ad- 
dress BAKER & GIBSON, 98 
Nassau St., New York. 





F. 0. MOUGETON  - ca. Gen’l Agents ’ 


115 State Street, 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Located in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 
of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


oston. 





BESS SSS ee 
een ne BRBSBSERSEESETE 


JOHN T. DEVINE. 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 1ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 














READING NOTICES 


VALLEY FORGE. 


Forever memorable as the scene of the encampment of 
Washington's patriot army during the dark winter of 1777-78 
It is located on the Main Line of the ie elptile & Reading 
Railway, about 25 miles from Philadel he stone house 
occupied by General W: mn as headquarters still 
stands as it stood in Revolu onary tis and the line of in- 
trenchments thrown up by the ‘ Continentals” may 
still be seen, as well as the manuel the aneient forge from 
which the place derivesits name. The locality is also noted 
for the natural beauty of the scenery surrounding it and is 
very well worth a visit. The Philadelphia & Railway 
sell excursion tickets from Philade > oe and run frequent 
rains to and from Valley Forge.—A 








FLORIDA. 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jack. 
— Lang two weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
a . timore and Washington by ‘special train o 

'e 


adelpta 
Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pul. 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route ta both 
directions while traveling on the train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, 00; Philadel: Harris. 
burg, Baltimore, and W: nD, s4s'00; Pittsburg, $53.00, 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 
For tickets, itineraries, and other ormation ap ye 
—— agents ; Tourist Agent at hee a eet, Ne New 
6 Coere Street, Seg, ane Nu J: 
B. Courlaender, i UE igg 
Baltimore, Md. : ? Obit Beate ee pene ry ened 
Washington, D. att, Fessenget Agus 
or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assist. 
preg t, Broad Street Station, Phil. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Thirty-five sensindh Tour via conga Railroad, 


New York an and — 
ate §: 





tine aa cars, irawing-room 


ve run over the entire route. The best ho 
xtended stops are made, but the train will be at the 
iinp tke ort the Lp a is 
ickets, cove necessary expenses, 
ennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, 
hich point ‘the rate will be $445 
or further information a PI to ticket oaeats : bey 
a 1196 Broadway, New ‘$ Court Street, Broo 
sg te Street, Newark, N. ee B. Courlaender, Jr., 


B05 2 on ‘or address 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia sage” 


The Greenwich__-~> 
Insurance Company, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1834. 


Office, No. l6l Broadway, 


(This Company has been 
uninterruptedly and suc. 
cessfully in business 
sixty-six years.) 


SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY IST, 1901. 
ASSETS, - - - -  - $1,890,327 18 





Cash Capital, - - - - - $200,000 00 

Reserve Premium Fund, New York 
Standard, - - - - - 1,124,057 99 
Reserve for Losses, and all other claims, 365,752 ° 
Net Surplus, : - : : - 200,517 48 
$1,890,327 18 


dhe tatictetrictss: 
SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders, $400,517 48 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-fifth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1901. 


Policies in force January I, 1900, Amount at risk, . . $74,933,729 
Policies issued since January 1, 1900, Amount at risk, . . 12,161,378 
6 Policies restored during 1900, Amount at risk, . . 14,500 
Increased during 1900, . . a ‘ < Mise ee ‘ i 42,701 
Additions made during 1900, 196,929 


Policies, $87,349,237 


POLICIES TERMINATED. 


2,563 - : ¢ ° . . ° Amount at risk, : __ 6,460,140 
29,889 Policies in force January 1, 1901, . . .  . Amount at risk, . $80,889,097 


RECEIPTS. 





Net assets January 1, 1900, j A F 
Premiums received since January 1, 1900, 
Interest received since January I, 1900, 


$15,011,248.41 
3, 011,724.65 
633,285.63 
105,690.79 
20,000,00 
$18,881,949.48 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, . $1,280,277.09 
Dividends, ; ‘ ° 4 , . 2 i 412,358.74 
$1,692,635.83 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass, Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, Postage and 
all other expenditures . . . . . 


$716,471.45 
Profit and Loss, 


. 25,214.53 $741,685.98 
Total disbursements, . : - $2,434, 321.81 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . ; $16,447,627.67 





ASSETS. 

3 . : $9,796, 222.00 
2,887.185.79 
896,007.65 
478,960.00 
41,500,00 
152,191.37 
1,722,000,00 
473,560.86 


OTHER ASSETS. $16,447,627.67 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, y ‘ e 


. $207,074.34 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, ‘ . . : 886,415.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies in force, $200,771.43 
Deferred “ “ #s 129,671.15 $330,442.58 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, . . $66,088.52 
Deduct loading on Premium Notes, 30,438.27 96,526.79 233,915.79 $1,327,405.13 


Total gross assets, $17,775,032.80 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, $15,908,692.00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, : ‘ , 50,833.38 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, : : 1,352.52 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, 15,000.00 


sit in banks, 





‘ : : $15,975,877.90 
educt net value of re-insured risks, 5 ‘ A . . 41,696.00 


Total Liabilities, $15,934,181.90 
$1,840,850.90 
ary. 


Suplus, Massachusetts Standard, 


A. G, BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secret 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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1901 | 
Washable 


Registered 








Dress Goods |?“ 


At «The Linen Store.’’ 


We cordially invite your inspection 
of our new lines for the Spring and 
Summer of 1901. They are much larger- 
and more attractive than ever before 
Among them are materials for 


Waists and Gowns, 

Outing Costumes, 
Graduation Dresses, 
Church and Calling Gowns, 
Walking and Golf Skirts. 


Mail orders for these goods will have prompt at- 
tention. We deliver all purchases free to any place 
within 100 miles of New York. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 











 EALTHY BABI 4 
HE THOSE RAISED to | 


B ORDENS 





CONDENSED MILK 
 $B°"BABIESA SRR" 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 














SEEDS 


They have been developed by 
careful, thoughtfcl propagation 
throughout the Nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thorburn’s 116-page Century 
Catalogue of these : 


Seeds of 
a Century 


is the 100th successive annual 
issue. If you would have a more 
beautiful lawn, or a more produc- 
tive garden, send for it. It’s free. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


(ate of 15 John Street) 
86 Cortlandt Street, New York, 




















United States Trust C 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Capital - «= «= $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $11,152 


This Company is a legal depository for 
into court, and is uthotloed =a pag Guardian I 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn afte 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Est 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individ 
will find this Company a convenient depository 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. : 
LOUIS G..HAMPTON, Assistant 
TRUSTEES. 


D. O. MILLS, 
Lewis Cass LEDYAs) 
HALL FIELD. 
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Survey of the World. 


The President sent to 
Congress last week: a 
long report from the 
Taft Commission, accompanied by a re- 
port from Secretary Root and his own 
earnest request for legislation providing 
a civil government for the Philippines. 
The substance of the reports is that the 
time is near at hand when military rule 
should give way to civil authority, the 
army acting as an auxiliary force, and 
that the Spooner bill should be passed 
without delay. Much evidence of im- 
provement in the general situation is set 
forth in the Commissioners’ report and 
several letters which follow it. A re- 
vival of insurgent activity between 
August and November was due in part 
to missionary work by certain Tagalogs 
and an impetus derived from our politi- 
cal campaign. Since the result of the 
election here was announced, however, 
there has been a great decrease of such 
activity; and the intense disappointment 
of the insurgents “ will certainly effect 
the collapse of the insurrection in the 
near future.” A great majority of the 
people long for peace, the Commission 
says, and are entirely willing to accept 
a government under the supremacy of 
the United States, but are restrained and 
terrorized by the guerrillas, who mark 
for assassination those who are suspected 
of assisting the government. The 
masses are ignorant, credulous, and 
childlike ; and for a long time a majority 
of them will not be capable of using in- 
telligently the electoral franchise. Much 
testimony has been taken as to the friars, 
and the “burning question” whether 
they should be permitted to return. 

ere is proof in each province of in- 
stances of immorality on the part of the 


Urgent Report from 
the Philippines 


friars, but such immorality was not the 
chief cause of the deep-seated hostility 
of the people. As we are bound to pro- 
tect the friars’ property interests, the 
Commission suggests that their holdings, 
403,000 acres, be bought with money 
from the revenues of the islands, and 
remarks that the American cause would 
be assisted by the substitution of Ameri- 
can priests for those who were expelled. 
It asks for power to grant franchises 
for railroads and in a subsequent letter 
appeals for the passage of the Spooner 
bill at the present session. A strong 
peace party, rapidly growing, expects 
civil government and relief from military 
control, which is provisional and tem- 
porary. Out of a total area of 73,000,000 
acres only 5,000,000 are held in private 
ownership. Authority and-a settled pol- 
icy are needed for the sale of public 
lands and mining claims. Hundreds of 
miners are waiting for civil government. 
The time is rapidly approaching when 
more progress can be made with such 
a government and a native police (the 
army assisting) than under complete 
military rule; and the desired legislation 
should authorize the President to decide 
when the time for the change has arrived. 
Late reports show that an oath of al- 
legiance has been taken by 50,000 in 
Panay. Secretary Root, in his accom- 
panying report, says that the pacifica- 
tion and development of the islands now 
require a grant from Congress of that 
power of civil government which is not 
vested in the Executive. He points to 
the proof of the subsidence of guerrilla 
warfare and to the appeals of the Com- 
mission, which show the great need of a 
civil govet'nment under which lands can 
be surveyed; land and mining titles es- 


235 
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tablished, and the investment of capital 
in railroads and other public works en- 
couraged. The liquor traffic in Manila, 
he says, has been rigidly and effectively 
regulated, the enforcement of a high li- 
cense law having reduced the number 
of native wine shops from 4,000 to 400, 
while the number of American saloons 
has fallen from 224 to 88, in only 48 of 
which distilled liquors are sold. At the 
beginning of the present session of Con- 
gress the Spooner bill was displaced in 
the Senate by the Ship Subsidy bill, and 
the opinion prevails in Washington that 
it cannot be taken up now and passed 
before adjournment. The Senate and 
the House received on Monday a long 
cablegram from the Filipino leaders of 
the Federal party in Manila, urging both 
houses at this session to authorize the 
President to establish civil government 
whenever he thinks the time for it has ar- 


rived. 
& 


An important part of 
the Philippine Com- 
mission’s report is a 
long statement about the friars, written 
by Judge Taft and indorsed by his as- 
sociates. With the exception of the 
Moslem Moros, and the pagan tribes, the 
entire population, numbering 6,559,998, 
according to the church registry in 1898, 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church, 
there being 746 regular parishes and 221 
missions. Of the regular parishes all 
but 150 were administered by Spanish 
monks of the Dominican, Augustinian 
or Franciscan orders, to which natives 
were not admitted ; and _it is against these 
orders, together with the Recolletos, a 
branch of the Augustinians, that the hos- 
tility of the people is shown. For the 
Church itself they have a cordial af- 
fection and for the Jesuits, Capuchins, 
Benedictines, and Paulists, they do not 
feel special hostility. Against the orders 
first mentioned, however, the feeling is 
so bitter that it is almost hopeless to look 
for a situation of peace and prosperity if 
the impression goes through the islands 
that these friars are to be reinstated by 
the power of the United States. The 
causes of this hostility are found chiefly 
in the political power exercised by the 
orders. The Spanish civil and military 
officers had never a longer tenure of 
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office than four years, but the friars were 
permanent. Once settled in a parish a 
priest usually continued there until super- 
annuation. Furthermore, any action by 
a civil or military official contrary to the 
interest of the orders was almost sure 
to be followed by his recall to Spain. 
The result was the “autocratic power 
which each friar curate exercised over 
the people and the civil officials of his 
parish gave them a most plausible ground 
for belief that nothing of injustice, of 
cruelty, of oppression, or narrowing re- 
straint of liberty was imposed upon them 
for which the friar was not entirely re- 
sponsible.” Every revolution against 
Spanish sovereignty began as a move 
ment against the friars, and the assertion 
of high ecclesiastics that only a few lead- 
ing men of each town and the native 
clergy are hostile is disproved by re 
peated investigation throughout the er- 
tire archipelago, which shows that the 
feeling of hatred for them is well nigh 
universal and permeates all classes. This 
hostility is due also to the fact that the 
friars have paid no taxes whatever on 
their enormous holdings of real estate, 
while even the day laborers were made 
to feel the heavy yoke of ‘Spanish tax: 
tion. It will be impossible to make the 
people believe, Judge Taft says, that the 
United States Government is not sup 
porting the friars, with all their record 
of oppression, if it compels the people to 
receive them again. With reference 
to the possible solution of the prob 
lem by purchasing the property of the 
orders, it is suggested that bonds guar- 
anteed by the United States might be is 
sued, to be met by the proceeds of the 
sale of the same property to small land- 
holders (which would have the additiond 
good effect of increasing the prosperity 
of the people themselves), or that the es- 
tates so acquired might be held for the it- 
terests of general education. 


& 


The Senate has consented 
to pay $100,000 for ‘the 
two islands of the Philip 
pine Archipelago, Cagayan and Cibitu, 
that were inadvertently excluded by the 
boundary line; and the treaty to that ef 
fect has been ratified. After another 
stormy debate in executive session the 
nomination of the son of Justice Harlas 
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to be Attorney-General of Porto Rico has 
been confirmed. Mr. Pettigrew read a 
statement published in 1877 by Senator 
Chandler, then Secretary of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, asserting that 
as a result of the work of the Commis- 
sion which visited Louisiana before the 
settlement of the Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy, Mr. Harlan was appointed a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and the office 
of Commissioner-General to the Paris 
Exposition was offered to General Haw- 
ley. This caused a bitter altercation be- 
tween Senator Hawley and Senator 
Chandler, in which very harsh and un- 
parliamentary language was used by 
both. The storm having passed over, 
Mr. Teller deplored the use of money in 
the election of Senators; and when Mr. 
Hanna asked him not to overlook Mon- 
tana, he retorted with some reflections 
upon the election of Mr. Hanna in Ohio. 
Then the nomination was confirmed by a 
vote of 43 to 21. The Conference Com- 
mittee upon the Army bill, whose report 
has been accepted in the House, has made 
few changes in the work of the Senate, 
the most important of them being the re- 
jection of the regimental plan for the ar- 
tillery, in which the battery is to be the 
unit. There has been some gossip about 
‘the possible displacement of General 
Miles, as some one must be nominated 
for the office of Lieutenant-General ; but 
it is understood that he will retain that 
rank. During the debate in the House 
on the Naval bill, Mr. Cannon, the vet- 
eran chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, surprised many by saying he 
thought the enlargement of the navy had 
now gone far enough. We did not need 
the biggest navy in the world, he con- 
tinued, and the appropriations for mod- 
ern ships since the beginning of the work 
under Secretary Chandler had been 
$227,000,000, exclusive of $83,000,000 
still to be paid on contracts. The Sen- 
ate’s bill for reducing the war taxes cuts 
off about $40,000,000, but differs greatly 
in detail from the bill passed by the 
House. Mr. Hill’s bill, supplementing 
the Gold Standard Act by providing for 
the redemption of silver dollars in gold, 
has been reported in the House by one 
committee, and Mr. Overstreet’s similar 
bill by another. An effort to pass one of 
them will be made. The Ship Subsidy 
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bill has been taken up again, but only for 
speeches, Mr. Vest attacking it in a long 
address, and Mr. Depew speaking in sup- 
port of it. Senator Gallinger protested 
against the proposed opening of the Con- 
gressional Library on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings, but the Senate voted 
against him. Some members of Con- 
gress are beginning to think that the 
President may call an extra session to 
provide a civil government for the Philip- 
pines, consider the Cuban constitution, 
and, possibly, to act upon the Ship Sub- 
sidy bill. 
& 

One of the results of the 
movement for reform in 
St. Louis has been an 
investigation by a grand jury, followed 
by a presentment or report showing in- 
efficiency and corruption in the Police 
Department and extraordinary frauds at 
the polls. The police of that city, where 
the Republicans have usually had a ma- 
jority, are controlled by the Democratic 
State Government, which appoints the 
Commissioners ; and elections there have 
been placed by what is known as the 
Nesbit Law under the supervision of 
Commissioners appointed by the same 
authority. The Republican majority 
was overcome at the last election, prob- 
ably by frauds committed with the aid 
of this election law and under the pro- 
tection of the police. The grand jury 
found that at the last election bands of 
fifty or sixty men went from one polling 
place to another, terrorizing honest citi- 
zens and apparently voting as many times 
as they pleased. One of these bands was 
accompanied by a party of policemen. 
It is also shown that the registration lists 
were padded ; that fraudulent voters were 
systematically colonized; and that there 
was open fraud in the canvassing of votes 
and the reception of unlawful ballots. 
The methods pursued resembled closely 
those which have made Philadelphia 
elections a wicked farce. It is now said 
that in one of the Congressional districts 
more than 14,000 registered voters had 
no residence at the places named; and 
there are indications that these voters 
existed by name only. The police force 
appears to be thoroughly demoralized 
and corrupt; its condition is indicated 
by the appointment of a known burglar 
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to be a member of it. Good citizens hope 
to reclaim the city at the coming spring 
election, and thus to obtain a government 
that will make due preparation for the 
celebration of the centennial of the Louis- 
iana Purchase, in 1903; but thus far 
their efforts and the extraordinary re- 
port of the grand jury have made no im- 
pression upon the State Legislature. 
This report has been laid before the 
Legislature, the controlling majority of 
which greeted it with attacks upon the 
integrity of the jury and with praises of 
the two laws under the operation of 
which the city has suffered so much from 
corruption and fraud. 


5 


PAP ey The constitution reported 
last week by the Central 
Committee of the Conven- 
tion at Havana, and now under discus- 
sion in public sessions, is modeled upon 
our own and closely resembles it. There 
are to be a President and a Vice-Presi- 
dent, with a Congress consisting of a 
Senate and a House. The President, to 
be elected by direct vote for a term of 
four years (and not for three terms in 
succession), has the powers with which 
we are familiar—to execute laws, call 
special sessions of Congress, make rec- 
ommendations in messages, direct diplo- 
matic negotiations, make treaties for sub- 
mission to the Senate, appoint judges and 
diplomatic officers, and pardon convicts. 
He commands the army and the navy, 
and exercises the veto power. The Vice- 
President presides over the Senate. This 
body is composed of 36 members (6 from 
each Province or Department) elected 
for six years by electors named by the 
municipal councils. It has power to try 
the President and the Governors of De- 
partments in impeachment proceedings 
instituted by the House, and to confirm 
or reject appointments. Members of the 
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tion of telegraph and railroad sérvice. 
Each Department ot Provincé i coni- 


posed of municipalities and has a Gov- 
ernor, elected by direct vote for a term of 
three years, with a small legislative As- 
sembly. The Governor executes the gen- 
eral and Departmental laws, his veto 
power being like that of the President, ef- 
fective unless overcome by a two-thirds 
vote. The Assemblies legislate concern- 
ing education, charities and the various 
affairs of the Departments. Each mu- 
nicipality has a Council and a Mayor, 
whose powers, restricted to the munic- 
ipality, are upon the plan adopted for the 
government of the Departments and the 
nation. The Judiciary consists of a Su- 
preme Court and inferior courts, the: 
powers of the highest tribunal being sub- 


stantially like those of our own, while: 
the tenure of the justices is well guarded.. 
The constitution is designed, its pream-- 
ble says, to establish a solid and perma- 
nent republican form of government for’ 
Cuba as a sovereign and independent na-- 


tion; and “the protection of the Al- 
mighty ” is invoked. There was an un- 
successful attempt to remove this refer- 
ence to God. Much space is filled with 
requirements for citizenship, which are 
liberal. Equal rights are given to all Cu- 
bans. The rights guaranteed include 
freedom of speech and press, freedom of 
worship and religious belief, privacy of 
correspondence, the right of peaceable 
assembly, the protection of civil con- 
tracts, and the ownership of patents. 
There are to be no retroactive laws, rights 
of property are protected, Church and 
State are separated, and there are many 
provisions designed to prevent arbitrary 
arrests or unjust treatment of arrested 
persons. Certain important rights may 
be suspended when the safety of the State 
requires this, but when suspended by the 
President he must speedily obtain the 
support of Congress. Acts of Depart- 
ment Assemblies may be suspended, but 
the decision of the Supreme Court con- 
cerning them must then be obtained. No 
old debts are recognized except those 
contracted in support of the revolution, 
which Congress may approve. The con- 
stitution may be amended by a constitu- 
tional convention summoned by a two- 
thirds vote of Congress. The proposed 
officers are to be elected ninety days af- 
ter the promulgation of the electoral law 
by the present convention. No reference 
whatévet is made to relations with the 
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United States, the whole project provid- 
ing for an absolutely independent nation. 
& 


A unique assem- 
bly of savants was 
recently held in 
Munich—namely, an international con- 
vention of Catholic scholars, with repre- 
sentatives from the whole world. It 
was the fifth meeting of the kind that had 
been held, but the first on German soil. 
The expectations that had been expressed 
that a convention held in “the land of 
thinkers and authors,” and in the city of 
Doliinger, would result in a more or less 
open declaration of the independence of 
scholarship from the doctrines and-dog- 
mas of the Church proved abortive. The 
Munich congress again emphasized 
the fact that the scholars of the Catholic 
Church are faithful to her teachings and 
tenets. The keynote of the convention 
was sounded in the opening address by 
Professor Granert, who stated: 

“We do not venture to touch the sacred 
dogmas of the Church. We confine ourselves 
to the sphere of natural knowledge, in which 
man and mind are permitted to achieve cer- 
tain triumphs. But we do not believe merely 
in the certain results of scientific researches, 
but also hold that it is to the interests of the 
individual, as of society and the State, that 
there should exist a fixed and firm authorita- 
tive Christian philosophy of evidence.” 

This fidelity to the Church, however, 
did not prevent an open discussion of the 
weaknesses and shortcomings of Catho- 
lic scholarship, especially over against 
that of the Protestant Church. The in- 
feriority of the former over against the 
latter was openly acknowledged and la- 
mented, and really formed the substance 
of the thoughtful address by Professor 
Dr. Lossen, of Konigsberg, who demon- 
strated from official statistics that the 
Catholic scholars are by no means the 
prominent factors in the educated world 
that the numerical strength of the Church 
demands. His deductions were based on 
the 1857 docents employed in the Prus- 
sian universities. While the full theo- 
logical professors are about the same in 
number for both churches, there are only 
9 Catholic privat docents, but 60 Prot- 
estant candidates for professorships. The 
Catholics constitute 34% per cent. of the 
population of Prussia, but in the three 
non-theological. faculties in the universi- 
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ties they are represented only by 16% 
per cent. among the full professors, 11% 
per cent. among the assistant professor- 
ships, and 834 per cent. of the privat 
docents, or a general average of 113% 
per cent. among the 1,653 secular uni- 
versity teachers. The Catholics have ac- © 
cordingly the best representation in those 
positions that depend upon the appoint- 
ment of the Government, but the poorest 
there where only merit and achievements 
count. A careful comparison of univer- 
sity statistics since 1870 shows that this 
poverty of Catholic scholars has steadily 
become worse in recent years. The 
speaker acknowledged that both the Gov- 
ernment officials and the faculties are 
rather partial to Catholic applicants for 
university positions, but that the available 
material is not up to the demand. These 
conclusions of a leading Catholic uni- 
versity professor of Germany as to the 
relative inferiority of the scholarship of 
his Church only re-echoes the declama- 
tions of the great national Catholic con- 
vention recently held in Bonn, where the 
Parliament leader, Dr. Lieber, declared 
that the enrollment of Catholic students 
in the universities was only 18.85 per 
cent., altho one-third of Germany is of 
this communion. The Leipzig Kirchen- 
seitung, in discussing this matter, states 
that the reasons for this phenomenon are 
the small measure of intellectual ambi- 
tion found among the Catholics, as also 
the comparative poverty of the Catholic 
contingent of the country. 
Sd 


Queen Victoria died at Os- 
orne House, Isle of 
Wight, on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 22nd, at 6.30 P. M. During the day 
there hod been a slight rally of strength, 
and there was some thought that she 
might continue for a few days longer, but 
the end came very quietly and without 
pain in the afternoon. As it became ap- 
parent that the end was near the family 
gathered in the room, and she was able tc 
recognize them all, manifesting especial 
pleasure at the presence of Emperor Wil- 
liam, and regret that his mother could not 
be there. One by one the children and 
grandchildren passed out, leaving the 
Prince of Wales, and he was the last to 
withdraw. The news was immediately 
telegraphed all over the world, The bell 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the gift of Wil- 
lim III, used only on occasions of the 
death of royal personages, was tolled, 
and on every hand the signs of mourn- 
ing were manifest. From every part of 
the world came messages of sympathy 
for the loss and of admiration for the 
Queen. The only recorded exceptions to 
expressions of honor were in Dublin, 
where there was slight opposition to a 
message of condolence, and in this city, 
where Mayor Van Wyck refused to place 
the City Hall flag at half mast, notwith- 
standing that the President had ordered 
a similar token of regard over the na- 
tional buildings. Emperor William de- 
creed mourning in the German army, and 
the recognition of the loss on all military 
and public buildings. From every Eu- 
ropean country there came the most cor- 
dial expressions, and even those in 
France who have been most bitter in 
their opposition to Great Britain were 
warm in their praises of the Queen. The 
arrangements for the funeral, to be on 
February 2nd, are being completed, and 
the ceremony will be most imposing. It 
was decided that there should be no lying 
in state, and the coffin was sealed on Jan- 
uary 25th, only the family and the im- 
mediate attendants passing in view of the 
body. Throughout the entire week there 
has been a significant absence of all dra- 
matic elements, the one characteristic be- 
ing the simple natural expression of af- 
fection from those whose personal rela- 
tions were those of the closest. This, it 
is understood, is largely due to the influ- 
ence of Queen Alexandria, who, however, 
refused to allow herself to be called 
Queen, and who was everywhere super- 
vising with great care the details of the 
service. It is interesting also to note 
that the new Queen was in all this but 
carrying out the detailed plans already 
made by Queen Victoria. Another illus- 
tration of the care with which the late 
Queen planned for things of public inter- 
est, and the cordial loyalty with which 
her plans were carried out is seen in the 
celebration of Emperor William’s birth- 
day, when he was decorated with the Or- 
der of the Garter. 


In accordance with 
tradition the Prince of 
Wales, with his brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, his son, the Duke of York, 
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the Duke of Argyle, the Lord Chamber- 
lain and Arthur Balfour, representing 
the Cabinet, left Osborne House at nine 
o’clock the next morning for London, and 
in the afternoon, in the Council Room of 
St. James’s Palace, the Privy Council 
was in session. Over 150 members were 
present, and the scene was most brilliant. 
The royal oath was administered by the 
Lord Chancellor, while the Clerk of 
Council administered another relating to 
the Church of Scotland, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury one concerning the 
English Church. Following upon this 
came the King’s address as follows: 

“Your Royal Highnesses, my Lords and 
Gentlemen: This is the most painful occasion 
on which I shall ever be called upon to address 
you. My first and melancholy duty is to an- 
nounce to you the death of my beloved mother, 
the Queen, and I know how deeply you and 
the whole nation, and, I think I may say, the 
whole world, sympathize with me in the ir- 
reparable loss we have all sustained. 

“T need hardly say that my constant en- 
deavor will pe always to walk in her footsteps. 

“In undertaking the heavy load which now 
devolves upon me I am fully determined to be 
a constitutional sovereign in the strictest sense 
of the word, and, so long as there is breath 
in my body, to work for the good and amel- 
ioration of my people. 

“T have resolved to be known by the name 
of Edward, which has beeri borne by six of 
my ancestors. In doing so I do not under- 
value the name of Albert, which I inherit from 
my ever to be lamented great and wise father, 
who by universal consent is, I think deserved- 
ly, known by the name of Albert the Good, 
and I desire that his name should stand: alone. 

“In conclusion, I trust to Parliament and 
the nation to support me in the arduous duties 
which now devolve upon me by inheritance, 
and to which I am determined to devote my 
— strength during the remainder of my 
ife.” 

The address was without notes, and the 
scene is described as most impressive. 
After the ceremony the royal dukes, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, members of 
the Cabinet and other members of the 
Privy Council, took the oath of allegiance 
and paid their homage to the King. Im- 
mediately upon this there was a proc- 
lamation by the Privy Council announc- 
ing Prince Albert Edward as “ Edward 
VII by the grace of God, King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India,” while the new King issued a 
proclamation regarding the retention of 
offices by persons in the employment of 
the Crown. At 3.30 P. M. the King re- 
turned to Marlborough House, and at 
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4 o'clock both Houses of Parliament as- 
sembled to take the oath of allegiance. In 
the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor 
led, followed by the Prime Minister, Earl 
Roberts, the royal members and others. 
In the House of Commons the Speaker 
led, others following in course. On the 
next day was the public proclamation, 
which had been looked forward to with 
considerable anticipation, but, perhaps 
with a view to avoiding unmanageable 
crowds, it passed off quietly, the time be- 
ing not generally known. The public of- 
ficials were on hand at the quadrangle of 
Marlborough House, all in full uniform. 
The Deputy Garter read the proclama- 
tion, and then the officials of the College 
of Heralds, with attendants, passed down 
the Strand to demand entrance to the 
city, accorded by the Lord Mayor: and 
sheriffs, who were in waiting, and then 
again the proclamation was read. The 
third reading was at the Royal Exchange. 
At each time there was cheering, but the 
crowd was quiet, and the signs of mourn- 
ing on every hand dulled the vigor of the 
cheer. Twice only, once when Earl Rob- 
erts appeared, and again when the King 
started from Marlborough House to Os- 
borne House, did the crowd burst forth 
into hearty acclaim. On every hand the 
King’s bearing is spoken of as simple and 
impressive, and the tact and considera- 
tion shown by him in most trying circum- 
stances have gained for him cordial 
praise. 

 ] 

The debate on the Law 
of Associations con- 
tinues in the Chamber 
of Deputies in Paris, and promises to be 
one of the most important of the time. 
The monastic orders—Jesuits, Domini- 
cans and others—are making every effort 
to prevent its passage, and there has 
been some exceptionally fine speaking 
on both sides. Count de Mun made a 
most vehement attack on the Ministry, 
charging them with raising a false issue, 
by endeavoring to revive the ancient 
dread of monastic wealth and serfdom, 
and with grossly exaggerating theamount 
of property held by the orders. He af- 
firmed also that the Government was 
seeking to take all teaching out of the 
hands of the orders which had done so 
much for the nation and that it was really 
an attack upon the Church itself. To 
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this Premier Waldeck-Rousseau replied 
that the Church was in no way threat- 
ened. The orders had repeatedly in 
France and other countries shown them- 
selves hostile to the best interests, not 
merely of the community but of the 
Church itself as represented by the parish 
priests, whom the people loved and re- 
vered. So far as their being essential 
to the Church was concerned, why, he 
asked, were they not referred to in the 
Concordat which defined very carefully 
the relations between the State and the 
Church, and which made mention only 
of the secular clergy. As to the taking 
of teaching out of their hands he de- 
fended it as absolutely essential to the 
preservation of the country, inasmuch as 
they had been using their power in this 
respect to create everywhere a counter 
revolution. He affirmed that they had 
never been more dangerous than now, 
when they are trying to gain control of 
universal suffrage, and to that end are 
creating a new electoral congregation. 
The country, he said, is tired of this 
slavery and demands emancipation, and 
if it must choose between the orders and 
fidelity to the Revolution, there will be no 
hesitancy. An important factor in the 
conflict is a letter from the Pope on the 
subject. He claims that the orders are 
an integral part of the Church and that 
to antagonize them is to antagonize the 
Church. If they were not directly men- 
tioned in the Concordat it was simply be- 
cause they had no relation to the specific 
privileges accorded to the secular clergy 
and it was not by any means implied that 
they might be excluded from the country. 
He then dwells very fully upon the great 
service rendered by the Church through 
these orders to the foreign policy of 
France, and charges that to-day France 
is an important factor in North China 
simply because it is recognized as the 
representative of Roman Catholic inter- 
ests, and what is true of China is true 
of other sections of the world. Many 
nations have envied France the prestige 
of her connection with the Vatican and 
one Power in particular had made many 
advances with a view to displacing her. 
The Pope earnestly deprecates any such 
action, but more than implies that it may 
become necessary if the present policy is 
continued. So far the letter does not 
seem to have had great weight. 





A lIesv Christo 
INEVNTIS SAECVLI AVSPICIA. 


ULTRIX bonarum nobilis artium Heu quam probroso gilrgite volvitur 
Decedit aetas: publica commoda, Vis impotentis caeca superbiae. 
Viresque naturae retectas, Servate, mortales, in omne 
Quisquis avet, memoret canendo. Tussa Dei metuenda tempus. 


Saecli occidentis me vehementius Qui vita solus, certaque veritas, 
Admissa tangunt ; haec doleo et fremo. Qui recta et una est ad Superos via. 
Pro! quot, retrorsum conspicatus, Is reddere ad votum fluentes 
Dedecorum monumenta cerno. Terrigents valet unus annos. 


Querarne caedes, sceptraque diruta, Nuper sacratos ad cineres Petri 
An pervagantis monstra licentiae? Turbas piorum sancta petentium 
An dirum in arcem Vaticanam Is ipse duxit; non inane 
Mille dolis initum duellum? Auspicium pietas renascens. 


Quo cessit Urbis, principis urbium, lesv, futurit temporis arbiter, 
Nullo impeditum servitio decus? Surgentis aevi cursibus annue: 
Quam saecla, quam gentes avitae Virtute divina rebelles 
Pontificum coluere sedem? Coge sequi meliora gentes. 


Vae segregatis Numine legibus! Tu pacis almae semina provehe ; 
Quae lex honesti, quae superest fides? Trae, tumultus, bellaque tristia 
Nutant, semel submota ab aris, Tandem residant: improborum 
Atque ruunt labefacta iura. In tenebrosa age regna fraudes. 


ye Y. 
i 


Auditis? effert impia conscius Mens una reges, te duce, temperet, 
Insanientis grex sapientiae ; Tuis ut instent legibus obsequi: 
Brutaeque naturae supremum Sitque unum Ovile et Pastor unus, 
Nititur asseruisse numen. Una Fides moderetur orbem. 


Nostrae supernam gentis originem Cursum peregi, lustraque bis novem, 
Fastidit excors: dissociabilem, Te dante. Tu cumulum adiice ; 
Umbras inanes mente captans, Fac, quaeso, ne incassum precantis 
Stirpem hominum pecudumque mis- Vota tut recidant Leonis. 


cet. LEO XIII. 


An, Christ. MDCCCC, Pridie Kalendas Ianvarias. 





A Prayer to Jesus Christ for the Coming 
Century. 


By His Holiness Leo XIII. 


OW ends this age, kind nurse of noble arts: — 
Its useful gifts, and nature’s powers unveiled, 
Let those who will acclaim with grateful hearts. 


The failures of this failing century 
Concern me more; these I bemoan: Alas! 
What wrongs my backward gaze recalls to me! 


Of slaughters, broken scepters, vice widespread, - 
Shall I complain? Or of the Vatican 
Beset with thousand wiles of battle dread? 


Queen City, that hast never owned defeat, 
Why fades thy fame? Long centuries honored thee; 
Ancestral tribes bent at thy pontiffs’ seat. 


Wo when man’s law the law of God defies! 
What faith can stay, once from God’s altar rent? 
Then justice faints and falls, and honor dies. 


Hear ye the impious rant the rabble speak, 
Vain of their crazy lore? Their only God 
In nature blind and dumb and dead they seek. 


They scorn to see, wrought in the human frame, 
Image of God; but chasing empty dreams, 
They make the seed of man and beasts the same. 


Alas! how wallows in a gulf of shame 
Man’s shameful pride! Mortals attend and bend, 
In service bend before God’s holy name! 


He is the Life, the Truth, the only Way 
To Heaven above. He only can restore 
The vanished years to mortals gone astray. 


’Tis he that lately led the pious throngs 
Of pilgrims seeking Peter’s holy dust— 
No empty omen for our prayers and songs. 


Jesus, thou ruler of all times that be, 
Bless thou the century’s successive years. 
Bid thou the recreant nations turn to thee! 


Nourish, I pray, the seeds of kindly peace, 
To realms of darkness drive the crimes of men, 
That passions, tumults, cruel wars may cease. 


Let kings with eager hearts thy laws obey; 
One sheepfold and one shepherd let there be, 
And let one faith rule all the earth for aye. 


My course is run. Now four-score years and ten 
Thou givest me of life: give me its crown. 
Let not thy Leo’s prayer be prayed in vain. 


[TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD.] 





Victoria. 
By John B. Tabb. 


OW from the throne of England one is borne, 
Whom all men mourn, 
Nor more as Queen, than for the life that stood 
The type of Motherhood! 


St. Cuares’s CoLtece, Exvticotr Ciry, Mp. 


The Passing of Victoria.” 
By the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, DD., LL.D., 


BisHop oF New York. 


Y the passing of Queen Victoria the 
British Empire has lost its greatest 
upbuilding force and the strongest 

bond that held it together; our country 
has lost one of its truest, most intelligent 
and most powerful friends ; and the world 
at large has lost one of its greatest and 


best women. 

Our debt to the Queen is perhaps best 
illustrated by her conduct in the “ Trent ” 
affair. When Mason and Slidell were 
removed by our armed force from the 
British ship “ Trent” all Britain arose 
in arms, demanding a declaration of war 
against us, France was eager to aid the 
South, the English Prime Minister was 
about to bow to the storm and our fate 
trembled in the balance. 

And at that point Victoria interfered. 
I/have been assured by those who were 
close to her, and who have actual knowl- 
edge that it was not by reason of any 
diplomatic far-sightedness, nor by the 
initiative of any of the Queen’s servants 
that Great Britain avoided the conse- 
quences which war with us at that time 
would have entailed on us, on herself and 
all the civilized world. It was the good 
sense, and, better still, it was the good 
heart of Victoria that averted the catas- 
trophe. 

She believed that we were in earnest, 
that we were right, that our cause was 
just, that the liberation of the slaves was 
a righteous thing, and she would not al- 

* From anlinterview for Tue INDEPENDENT. 
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low her people to make war upon us. It 
was her hand that stayed the tempest; it 
was her power that laid the storm. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth than the belief that Victoria was a 
mere figure head—the puppet of Mir- 
isters. She was a woman.of fine natural 
understanding to begin with, immensely 
industrious, much given to studying 
things out for herself, a deep student of 
politics at home and abroad, and ready 
to take the initiative for whatever she 
thought right. 

The influence which her: personality 
has had in the building and consolidat- 
ing of the British Empire and the fur- 
therance of civilization throughout the 
globe has not, I feel assured, been esti- 
mated at its full value. 

Nothing so impressed me in India, 
Ceylon, Burmah, and the British Colonies 
in China, as the love of the people for the 
Queen. I do not mean among the Brit 
ish resident in those countries, I mean 
among the natives. Those Oriental peo 
ples are much more intelligent than we 
of the Occident generally credit them 
with being. They read, study, think and 
draw their own conclusions. Their deep 
affection for the Queen could not fail to 
strike any one who entered their houses, 
saw her pictures in the honored places 
there, and heard them speak of her. One 
of the mightiest sources of Great Brit 
ain’s power among these peoples lay 
this absolute faith that on the throne of 





Queen 


the Empire was one who possessed all 
the virtues of a good woman—wise, lov- 
ing, kind, compassionate, merciful—who 
would protect the weak, who would 
right the wrong, who would prevent in- 
justice. They had a great sense of pride 
in her. 

The good heart of the Queen was es- 
pecially shown in her compassion and 
benevolent activity at any- time of dis- 
tress through fire, famine, shipwreck, or 
the sword. Her interest and her aid, 
which extended all over the world and to 
the most obscure, were purely personal 
and not at all due to her surroundings. 

At the time when Garfield was stricken 
by an assassin this sympathetic quality 
in her was especially shown in the many 
telegrams and messages she sent. She 
shared with us the shock and grief, and 
stood in spirit at the bedside of our dy- 
ing President. 

Her career teaches the world the les- 
son that the power of a ruler does not 
proceed entirely from or depend en- 
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tirety upon intellectual force, but that the 
humane qualities have a wonderful 
strength of their own. 

As to King Edward VII it is too early 
to prognosticate. He has not yet been 
submitted to the test which would enable 
us to judge whether or no he possesses 
those qualities which are required to con- 
tinue the work of his mother. So far as 
we can judge at this time he is well fitted 
to succeed her. 

His popularity is very great. He has 
remarkable tact, a wonderful memory, 
great charm of manner, a singular felicity 
of expression, and a happy gracefulness 
in indicating whatever is in his mind. 
His age and experience should stand him 
in good stead. He has gained much in 
the last twenty years since his illness. He 
possesses a strong fund of common sense, 
and there are few now not convinced of 
his solidity of character. 

No English king ever began his reign 
under better auspices. 

New York Crrv. 


Queen Victoria. 
By Cunliffe Owen. 


O those who have had the privilege 
of approaching at other times 
than solemn state functions the 

great and good Queen who after a reign 
of unparalleled length and splendor has 
now gone to her eternal rest, it will al- 
ways be a source of poignant regret that 
there does not exist a portrait which rep- 
resents her in the act of smiling. For 
there was something indescribably win- 
ning and lovable in that smile which, once 
seen, could never be forgotten. Indeed 
of all the recollections of this august 
monarch, to whom I was first presented 
as a boy of fourteen, the one which re- 
mains most indelibly engraved upon my 
mind is the memory of that sunny and 
kindly smile which, seldom seen in 
public, served to light up a face that be- 
fore extreme old age had softened its 
lines conveyed the impression of an aus- 
tere and melancholy severity. In many 
of her portraits this idea was intensi- 
fed by the fact that the corners of the 
mouth were slightly drawn down, which 


added a touch of imperiousness and dis- 
content to her mien. It is thus, alas, 
that Queen Victoria will be commem- 
orated in portraiture, and it is in this way, 
too, that her features will be recalled by 
those who have either only seen her ‘on 
some great state occasions, or who have 
known her solely by her pictures. But 
it is under an entirely different aspect 
that she will be remembered by those 
upon whom has beamed that wonderful 
smile—that smile so kindly, so mother- 
ly and so gracious that it illuminated the 
entire face, drawing toward her in an ir- 
resistible fashion hearts already filled 
with loyal admiration, inspired by her sa- 
gacity as a sovereign, by the blameless- 
ness of her ‘private life and by her many 
virtues. 

If I lay so, much stress upon this 
smile of the Queen it is not alone by rea- 
son of the impression which it has left 
upon my mind, but because I wish to cor- 
rect the popular belief that the royal lady 
was of a melancholy and even at times 
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morose disposition. She possessed a 
sense of humor as keen as that of her 
genial eldest son and heir, the new 
King. She was easily moved to laughter, 
and her laugh was, at any rate until a 
year or two ago, as frequent as it was sil- 
very in its tone. I can recall a very dis- 
tinguished old gentleman who died as a 
peer a few years ago, who some time be- 
fore the demise of the Prince Consort 
was appointed by him to a post in the 
royal household. My old friend was only 
called upon to fulfil the duties of his of- 
fice at one single court function. For it 


VICTORIA, APRIL, 1900, 


is on record that the Queen informed her 
husband immediately afterward that the 
appearance which the little man pre- 
sented with his homely, bespectacled 
face, his diminutive stature, and his ab- 
breviated and slightly deflected extremi- 
ties, arrayed in white knee breeches and 
silk stockings, was altogether’ too much 
for her gravity, and, accordingly, be- 
cause his aspect was such as to move Her 
Majesty to uncontrollable laughter, he 
was transferred to another and more lu- 
crative office. There was another occa- 
sion, and that, too, not so many years 
ago, when the Queen plainly manifested 


to all present the extreme difficulty which’ 
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she experienced in preventing herself 
from giving way to. mirth at a ridiculous 
contretemps which occurred while she 
was holding a drawing room at Buck- 
ingham Palace. A rather stout lady, in 
courtesying very low to kiss the royal 
hand, in some way got the heel of her 
slipper entangled in the lace skirts of her 
dress, and found herself, to her horror, 
unable to rise, or indeed to move without 
the risk of tumbling over in a bundle. On 
noticing her predicament some of the 
gentlemen in waiting hastened to her as- 
sistance. But she was unable to disen- 
tangle her foot, and on showing signs of 
being about to faint with shame and mor- 
tification was finally carried out of the 
royal presence in much the same atti- 
tude as a trussed fowl. Nor must | 
omit the episode with the photographer 
at Windsor, which almost had a tragic 
ending, owing to an excess of merriment. 
The photographer in question was a new 
hand at portraying royalty. It was the 
first time that he had ever found himself 
in the presence of his sovereign, and he 
was very, very nervous. The Queen had 
just arranged herself in a suitable pose 
on the sofa, with her youngest son, the 
late Duke of Albany, standing behind 
her, ready to have her picture taken, 
when the photographer, who was endeav- 
oring to obtain the correct focus, sud- 
denly overturned the entire camera in his 
trepidation. The spectacle presented by 
the prostrate camera with its three legs 
sticking up in the air, while the trembling 
photographer stood there helpless and 
horror-stricken, with the black cloth en- 
tirely covering his head and concealing 
his features, was so ludicrous that the 
Queen lay back on the sofa and fairly 
shook with laughter, while the Duke 
burst into such peals of merriment that 
he broke a blood vessel and was danger- 
ously ill for some time afterward. Per- 
haps, however, the most eloquent testi- 
mony as to the Queen’s readiness to 
laugh could be furnished by her grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, whose 
pranks and fun found no more apprecia- 
tive and sympathetic witness than her to 
whom the present Kaiser and his brother 
and sisters used to refer as “ Grand 
mamma England,” in order to distir- 
guish her from their other grandmother, 
the German Empress Augusta. 

Queen Victoria was very small in stat- | 
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Queen Victoria 


VICTORIA, 1840. 


ure, several inches short of five feet, and 
her absence of hight was accentuated 
during the last forty years of her life by 


her tendency to embonpoint, and by her. 


peculiar style of dress, which even to the 
last varied but little from the fashions in 
vogue at the time when she became a 
widow. But neither her diminutive stat- 
ure not yet her stoutness can be said to 
have ever impaired the majesty of .her 
mien, nor the stateliness of her deport- 
ment, and those who were present on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the In- 
dian and Colonial Exhibition of 1886 
will doubtless recall the marvelous grace 
and elegance with which this quaintly 
garbed and stout little old lady courtesey- 
ed again and again almost to the very 
ground in acknowledgment of the mag- 
nificent tribute of loyalty and affection 
which she received from the ten thou- 
sand or more people assembled to greet 
her in the vast Albert Hall, at South Ken- 
sington. Then, too, there was undoubt- 
edly something in the knowledge of the 
fact that Her Majesty was the ruler of 
over one-fourth of the entire human race, 
to every one of whom her word was law, 
and that she has wielded this mightly 
Sovereign sway beyond the span of an or- 
dinary life, which served to impart such 
a grandeur to the Queen that it quickly 
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effaced from one’s mind the idea that she 
was either abnormally short or stout. 

Nor must I omit mention of the 
Queen’s voice, which from her youth 
down to. the very last was exquisitely 
modulated and exceptionally sweet and 
clear in its tone. And altho I have never 
heard her deliver any speech, yet I am 
informed by those who can recall the 
times when she opened Parliament in 
days gone by that she possessed the rare 
gift of being able to pitch her voice in 
such a key that without any apparent ef- 
fort, or raising it unduly, every word that 
she uttered was heard distinctly, even in 
the most remote corners of the House 
of Lords, the accoustic: properties of 
which are deplorable. There was a clear 
enunciation of each word. Nothing was 
slurred over, and it has not been without 
reason that Britons have been accus- 
tomed to talk of .“‘ Queen’s English ” as 
constituting what is best in their lan- 
guage. 

I cannot boast of knowing much about 
the Queen’s home life, that is to say of 
that phase of her existence which may be 
said to have belonged to her immediate 


VICTORTA AND THE PRINCESS HELENA, 1847. 
From a miniature by R. Thorburn, 
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family. Few, indeed, can claim to-have 
been admitted within the barriers of its 
privacy, and those non-royal personages 
who by reason of their close association 
with the royal household enjoyed that 
privilege have their lips sealed. But I 
have had numerous opportunities of hear- 
ing the Queen’s children and more par- 
ticularly her grandchildren talk about her, 
and the absence of all awe and the ten- 
der affection with which they always re- 
ferred to her as the one more sympa- 
thetically interested in their doings than 
any other member of their family, fur- 
nished a better illustration than anything 
else of what may be called the domestic 
side of her character. German was her 
favorite language—what might be de- 
scribed as the nursery language of her 
children—and when one listened to Prin- 
cess Christian talking of her august 
mother as “ Mamachen,” and the Ger- 
man grandchildren constantly designat- 
ing her by the name of “ Grossmutter- 
chen ”—both of them endearing diminu- 
tives, it was easy to understand that there 
was just as much homely affection and 
unaffected simplicity and intimacy in 
the relations between Her Majesty and 
the members of her large and numerous 
family as is to be found in less exalted 
spheres of life. 

In matters of religion Queen Victoria, 
while at no time unmindful of her obliga- 
tions and prerogatives as supreme head 
of the Reformed Church of England, 
manifested a degree of breadth, of ab- 
sence of bigotry and of charity that can 
only be described as catholic in the truest 
and best sense of the word. A devout 
and fervent Christian, whose very first 
words to the Primate and to the Lord 
Chamberlain, when they announced to 
her the death of her uncle, King William 
IV, and her own accession to the throne, 
were “I ask your prayers in my behalf,” 
she took the ground that providing a re- 
ligion had for its object the moral welfare 
of its followers, the latter, if they en- 
deavored to live up to its precepts, were 
just as likely to find grace hereafter in 
the life to come as those who belonged 
to her own faith. While she never gave 
any token of disapproval of missionary 
enterprises she at no time throughout 
her reign furnished any indication of her 
good will in the matter by any subscrip- 
tion to missionary funds, or expressions 
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of favor to the leadérs ‘or participants in 
the movernent. She seemed to take for 
her guiding principle that old saying of 
Frederick the Great, “ Ein jeder soll nach 
seiner weise selig werden.” (Let every 
one find his salvation in the way that he 
considers best, and that is in accordance 
with his conscience.) Among the im- 
mense sums that she devoted to religious 
and charitable undertakings each year 
there were contributions to the repairs of 
Mohammedan mosques, for the restora- 
tion of Indian temples, for the building 
of Jewish synagogs, for the endow- 
ment of Roman Catholic schools and hos- 
pitals, and for the erection of Noncon- 


VICTORIA, 1856 
From a sketch by F, Winterhalter. 


formist places of worship and of English 
State Church edifices. When at Balmo- 
ral she attended the Presbyterian form 
of divine worship and partook of the 
sacrament according to Presbyterian 
rites, while south of the Tweed the serv- 
ices in the chapels of her palaces at Win¢- 
sor and at Osborne were conducted ac: 
cording to the liturgy of the Church of 
England. As stated by one of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, who had excep 
tional opportunities of knowing the 
Queen’s views on the subject of religiot, 
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“ She was too intrinsically religious by 
nature to be ever affected by the mere 
outward forms of worship.” The only 
point, however, on which she remained 
inflexible to the end was that no matter of 
what opinion or rank in the Church the 
preacher of the day happened to be, he 
must wear a black college gown when de- 
livering his sermon before her. I may 
add that she was by no means Puritanical 
in her observance of the Sabbath, and 
that in spite of the protests of certain 
Sabbath Day observance societies she 
continued to allow her grandchildren to 
play lawn tennis and other innocent 
games of the same kind’on Sunday after- 
noon at Osborne. 

If I have refrained here from attempt- 
ing to give any cut and dried biography 
of Queen Victoria it is because the prin- 
cipal events of her reign have not only 
been printed and reprinted on the occa- 
sion of her two jubilees, and during the 
last ten days since it became known that 
she was dying, but likewise because these 
incidents are part and parcel of the his- 
tory of the British Empire during the 
last sixty-four years. I have, therefore, 
endeavored to give, within the limits of 
this brief article, some information as to 
her appearance and characteristics such 
as will enable the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT to form a more correct idea of 
her individuality than it has been pos- 
sible for many of them to do until now. 

There is but one point which I should 
like to add, and to which it appears to me 
the biographers of the Queen have not 
devoted a sufficient degree of attention. 
It is the part which she has played in 
bringing about the development of the 
friendship between Great Britain and 
this country. Good will toward the 
United States and the promotion of sen- 
timents of Anglo-American amity may 
be said to have constituted the keynote 
of the policy of her reign. A grand- 
daughter of George III, who showed 
himself so relentless a foe of the United 
States, and reared among influences that 
were most hostile to this glorious Re- 
public, Victoria nevertheless set to work 
from the very moment of her accession 
to the crown to demonstrate to the world 
that the apostrophe of “ Great and Good 
Friend ” with which she was wont to ad- 
dress the President of the United States 
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in all her official communications was no 
mere figure of speech. During the first 
four decades of the nineteenth century 
the prejudice in England, and indeed 
throughout Europe, was strong against 
the United States. In Great Britain 
Americans were still regarded as rebels, 
while on the Continent this country was 
considered as the home of anarchy and 
as the. hotbed of all revolutionary and 
radical doctrines. When Victoria suc- 
ceeded to the throne the so-called Holy 
Alliance had been but recently organized 


VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT, 1860. 


by the monarchical powers of the Conti- 
nent for the avowed purpose of combat- 
ing American ideas, and indeed all the 
European writings of the period, even the 
earlier works of both Dickens and Thack- 
eray, afford striking illustrations of the 
general antipathy toward this country. 
Victoria, therefore, deserves no little 
credit for the sagacity and sound sense 
which she displayed in showing herself 
a warm and consistently loyal friend of 
the American people at a time when she 
was well-nigh alone in her views. In- 
numerable were the missions which she 
dispatched to Washington for the pur- 
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pose of improving the relations of Great 
Britain and the United States. As soon 
as her eldest son grew up to manhood 
she exacted that the first country which 
he should visit in making the customary 
round to call upon the great Powers, 
should be thé North American Republic, 
for the purpose, to use Her Majesty’sown 
words, “ of showing the high sense which 
I entertain of the importance of strength- 
ening by every means the relations and 
friendship and regard which bind my 
country to the United States,” and after- 
ward, in writing to President Buchan- 
an, to thank him “as a mother for the 
kindness shown to my son in America,” 
she added: “I fully reciprocate toward 
your nation the feelings thus made ap- 
parent, and look upon them as forming an 
important link connecting two nations 
of kindred origin and character, whose 
mutual esteem and friendship must al- 
ways have so material an influence upon 
their respective development and pros- 
perity. The interesting and touching 
scene at the grave of Washington (Presi- 
dent Buchanan had described in a letter 
to Her Majesty the tribute of honor and 
respect paid by the Prince at the tomb 
of the Father of the Republic) may be 
fitly taken as the type of our present feel- 
ing and of our future relations.” Uncle 
Sam’s diplomatic representatives at the 
Court of St. James were always treated 
with exceptional graciousness and con- 
sideration by Queen Victoria, and at the 
time of the jubilee, in 1897, Mr. White- 
law Reid, the Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary delegated to convey the congratu- 
lations and good wishes of the American 
people to the Queen, was received with 
far greater distinction than any of his 
foreign colleagues, and was honored with 
no less than four invitations to dinner at 
Windsor Castle during his brief stay in 
England, while Mrs. Whitelaw Reid was 
the only foreign ambassadress, or lady 
not of royal rank, to receive the Gold 
Jubilee medal from Her Majesty. 
Finally, it was Queen Victoria, who 
at the time of the “ Trent ” controversy 
alone averted war between the United 
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States and Great Britain, which would 
certainly have ensued had the English 
Cabinet of the day been permitted to fol- 
low out its own views in the matter. The 
Prince Consort was dying at the time. 
Yet, overwhelmed with grief as she was, 
and with that devotion to duty which 
was one of the distinguishing traits of 
her character, Victoria left her husband's 
bedside the day before his demise in or- 
der to prevent the dispatch of the ulti- 
matum that had been decided upon by 
the Cabinet. In compliance with her 
orders the ultimatum was transformed 
into a message less peremptory in tone. 
Even then she was not satisfied ; she de- 
clared that the “terms employed were 
calculated to give needless offense to the 
self-respect and dignity of a great Eng- 
lish speaking people.” With her own 
hand she altered the entire draft of the 
dispatch, and by means of a phrase 
changed here and an expression modi- 
fied there, she altered the whole docu- 
ment from such a message as the Ameri- 
can nation would not have permitted its 
government to accept into a most cour- 
teous, friendly and at the same time dig- 
nified appeal to the sense of justice of the 
United States. The wisdom of the 
Queen’s action was made apparent by 
the ready compliance of the Washing- 
ton Government, and inasmuch as Great 
Britain would undoubtedly have been 
compelled by popular opinion to go to 
war had satisfaction been withheld, the 
avoidance of a sanguinary struggle be- 
tween two great English speaking na- 
tions was entirely attributable to Her 
Majesty. As Secretary of State Seward 
told Lord Lyons at the time, at Wash- 
ington, peace or war depended upon the 
wording of the dispatch, and to my mind 
there is no more eloquent memorial of 
the Queen’s loyal friendship for the 
United States, than the fac-simile of the 
draft of this dispatch, showing all the 
changes made in the Queen’s own hand- 
writing—changes it must be remembered 
that were made at a moment when her 
passionately loved husband was already 
in the throes of death. 


New York City 
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Cooper Memorials and Memories. 
By Gen. James Grant Wilson. 


HE accompanying letter, which has 
been buried for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century among the papers 

of De Witt Clinton, was written before 
Cooper was given permission by the New 
York Legislature to add Fenimore to his 
name. The author’s application was only 
partially granted. He wished to be known 
as Cooper Fenimore, he was permitted to 
call himself Fenimore Cooper, and hence- 
forth his mother’s desire was gratified by 
seeing her name added to her son’s: 


New York, March goth, 1826. . 
Sir: I trust entirely to your indulgence to 
excuse the liberty I am about to take by tres- 
passing on your time at a moment of so much 
business. I am exceedingly anxious to go 
abroad with my family, for three or four years, 
and am induced both by prudence and feeling, 
to wish to do so, in some sifuation connected 
with the Government. My views are far from 
being very exalted, however, on this subject. I 
should prefer being on the waters of the Med- 
iterranean, or near them, and would be exceed- 
ingly happy to find myself invested with any 
consulate that would yield me a moderate sum. 
I confess I know of no particular situation, and 
after waiting several years with the same de- 
sire, I do not find myself more likely to ob- 
tain the requisite information in time to ap- 
ply. It is under these embarrassments that I 
presume now to address.you. I cannot judge 
of the propriety or impropriety, sir, of request- 
ing you to lend me your name, with any of the 
oficers of the general Government, but I hope 
I may not be misconceived, when I say that if 
you should deem proper to do so, the favor will 
be gratefully received, or, if otherwise, that I 
shall not ascribe your refusal to any disin- 
clination to serve me. With this undisguised 
request and frank avowal of my feelings, per- 
mit me, sir, to subscribe myself. 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES Cooper. 
His Excellency De Witt Clinton. 


_ When Cooper wrote this letter he re- 
sided in Greenwich street, and meeting 
William Cullen Bryant on Broadway 
soon after the poet arrived in New York, 
he said, ‘Come and drive with me to- 
morrow at No. 345 Greenwich street.” 
“Please put that down for me,” said 
Bryant, “ or I shall forget the place.” 
“Can’t you remember  three-four- 
five?” bluntly replied Cooper. Bryant 
did “ remember three-four-five,” not only 
for the day but ever afterward. He dined 
with the novelist according to appoint- 


ment, meeting at his table besides Mrs. 
Cooper, the poet, Fitz-Green Halleck. 
The warm friendship of these three gifted 
men was severed only by death. 

Visiting Washington, by Governor 
Clinton’s advice, during the spring, 
Cooper was appointed Minister to Swe- 
den and Norway by Henry Clay, then 
Secretary of State under John Quincy 
Adams, but declined the position, pre- 
ferring to accept the consulship at Lyons, 
on the ground that it would give him 
greater freedom, also serving as a protec- 
tion to his family in case of European 
complications. Before he sailed on the 
“Hudson” June ist, the Bread and 
Cheese Club, but more commonly known 
as the Cooper Club, entertained its chief 
founder at a dinner given at the City Ho- 
tel, on Broadway, near Trinity Church. 
Bryant, who believed himself to be the 
last survivor of that banquet, described 
it to the writer as a delightful occasion. 
Cooper announced that he purposed pre- 
paring a complete history of the United 
States navy, and Chancellor Kent pro- 
posed a toast to “the genius which has 
rendered our native soil classic ground, 
and given to our early history the en- 
chantment of fiction.” 

Resigning the consulship soon after his 
arrival in France, Cooper remained in 
Europe for more than seven years, spend- 
ing much time in Continental travel with 
his family and accomplishing a large 
amount of literary work. He saw some- 
thing of the best society of London, and 
in Paris renewed his acquaintance with 
Lafayette. At a large dinner given by 
Americans in the French capital to the 
Marquis, Cooper presided with great dig- 
nity, said his artist friend Morse to the 
writer, “ adding greatly to the charm of 
the occasion by an able and most eloquent 
address.” Soon after Cooper’s return to 
his native land he received the following 
invitation, extended by about one hundred 
prominent gentlemen, the majority of 
whom had been present at the farewell 
dinner seven years previous: 

New York, November 12, 1833. 


DEAR Str: A number of your friends and 
admirers, pleased with your return among them, 
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are desirous of testifying to you the continu- 
ance of their friendship. Your distinguished 
talents and manly defense of the institutions of 
our country while abroad, have won our es- 
teem and affection, and we therefore beg your 
acceptance of a dinner at such time as shall be 
most agreeable and convenient to.you. Very 
respectfully, yout obedient servants, Gideon 
Lee, Peter A. Jay, William T. McCoun, Jacob 
Morton, Henry Ogden, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
and many others. 


CarRoLL Pace, Thursday 2tist. 

GENTLEMEN: A short but severe indisposi- 
tion prevented me from giving an earlier an- 
swer to your obliging communication. Altho 
compelled by circumstances to deny myself the 
pleasure of meeting you in the way you have 
done me the honor to propose, I shall retain a 
grateful recollection of the kind feelings which 
have prompted the invitation, and of the flat- 
tering manner.in which it has been made. I 
have particular satisfaction in learning that so 
respectable a portion of my fellow citizens ap- 
prove of my course, in reference to our com- 
mon character and national institutions; for 
some pains have been taken to persuade for- 
eigners that, in this respect, I am opposed by 
the intelligence and virtue of the community 
to which I belong. It has appeared to me, that 
no place could be more proper for the main- 
tenance of American character and of dis- 
tinctive American opinions, than an American 
book, and with this view of the subject, I have 
certainly endeavored to repel attacks and to 
assail prejudices, whenever I have thought 
either injurious to the interests of the coun- 
try, and liable to be weakened by any feeble ef- 
forts it was in my power to oppose. This 
course has been loudly censured by some 
among yourselves (I am willing to believe from 
an ignorance of the facts), but I have the high- 
est gratification in now learning that so many 
gentlemen, whom I have long known and re- 
spected, have viewed the matter differently. 

I infer, from a note on the envelope of your 
letter, that there are some gentlemen con- 
nected with this invitation whose names do not 
appear, and while I beg to thank you very sin- 
cerely for the high compliment you have con- 
ferred, I hope you will permit me to include all 
who have taken a friendly interest in it in my 

‘acknowledgments. I am, gentlemen, very sin- 
cerely and faithfully yours, 
J. FENrMoRE Cooper. 
To Gideon Lee, Peter A. Jay, etc., Esquires. 


A few years later “ Homeward Bound ” 
and its sequel, “Home as Found,” ap- 
peared. The publication of the latter 
was regretted by Cooper’s most faithful 
friends, containing as it did severe criti- 
cisms of New York society and _ its 
newspapers. From one of these, Horatio 
Greenough, it drew the remark, “ I think 
you lose hold on the American public by 
rubbing down their shins with brickbats 
as you do.” When advised by another 
friend to change “ Home as Found,” he 
declined, altho 


informed that Webb, ° 
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Weed and others promised to “ put him 
down,” if he did not, Cooper fearlessly 
replied, “ Well, let them try it.” They did 
try it to their own discomfiture, for the 
fighting author smote them hip and thigh, 
prosecuting them for libel in the courts, 
where they lost their cases and the costs, 
together with damages for libelous criti- 
cisms. The following brief note to Mr. 
John Fagan, written from the Globe Ho- 
tel, New York, doubtless refers to one of 
Cooper’s many cases, which he always 
prosecuted himself, aided only by his 
nephew Richard, a young lawyer, and be- 
ing opposed by some of the ablest mem- 
bers of the New York Bar: 


Grose, March 31, 1848. 
Dear Facan: A couple of pretty dunder- 
heads! Dunderhead you, and Dunderhead I! 
Well, here they are signed. With a line to 
say that they are safe, and send it to Coopers- 
town, or you can say it when you remit by the 
way. Thank you for the letter. It relates to 
the motion in court, and notifies me of an im- 
portant movement in good season. 
Yours truly, 
J. FentmMore Cooper. 


The writer who, as a youth, was ac- 
quainted with Cooper, was so fortunate 
as to be present when in 1852 Bryant de- 
livered the beautiful tribute to his mem- 
ory, and when Webster with his almost 
superhuman majesty of manner, his gran- 
deur of voice, and those blazing black 
eyes which electrified all on whom they 
rested, well said: “ The enduring monu- 
ments of Fenimore Cooper are his works, 
and while the love of country continues to 
prevail his memory will exist in the hearts 
of the people.” No one who saw that 
vast assemblage of all that was best of 
New York society, with Webster and Irv- 
ing and Bryant seated side by side on the 
platform of Tripler Hall, will be likely to 
forget the famous occasion. 

Leather-Stocking, who is more elabo- 
rately described than any other character 
in fiction, being the hero of no less than 
five novels, is among the greatest pro- 
duced during the past century. The elder 
Dumas deemed him the most delightful 
character in all fiction, and Carlyle said he 
was “ the one melodious synopsis of man 
and nature.” Balzac asserted that if 
Cooper had only drawn character as well 
as he painted ‘‘ the phenomenon of nature, 
he would have uttered the last word of 
our art.” Victor Hugo and Disraeli and 
Gladstone each expressed to the writer 
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their preference for Cooper over all other 
American authors, and Bryant, in his no- 
ble address, said of him, “ He wrote for 
mankind at large; hence it is that he has 
earned a name wider than that of any 
author of modern times. The creations 
of his fancy shall survive through centu- 
ries to come, and only perish with our 
language.” All are familiar with Thack- 
eray’s hearty admiration of Leather- 
stocking and Tom Coffin, as a couple of 
the great prize men of nineteenth century 
fiction. Conversing with his biographer 
on a summer day at Guilford, Halleck, 
certainly one of. the most competent of 
critics, said of Cooper, “ He is colonel of 
the American literary regiment, Irving 
lieutenant-colonel, Bryant the major, 
while Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Paulding, Hawthorne, Poe, 
Holmes, Dana, and myself may be con- 
sidered the ten captains. Two or three 
of Cooper’s characters I consider the fin- 
est in American fiction.” In not a single 
one of the great libraries of Europe did 
the writer when he visited them in 1883 
fail to find some of Cooper’s novels, and 
no work translated from our language is 
so well known in Mexico and South 
America. They may be seen in more 
than a score of languages, including 
Arabic, Chinese and Persian! And yet a 
majority of the respectable gentlemen 
chosen to select the proper representa- 
tives of American literature in the new 
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Temple of Fame found no place for the 
greatest of them all, James Fenimore 
Cooper ! 

Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, who but 
for her father’s prohibition would natu- 
rally have written her father’s life, for 
which, like Thackeray’s daughter, who 
was also debarred by a similar prohibi- 
tion, she was more competent than any 
one else could possibly be, having for so 
many years been his amanuensis and sec- 
retary, in alluding in a letter to the writer 
to the best of Cooper’s biographies that 
has yet appeared, says: 


“Mr. Lounsbury’s book has been a disap- 
pointment. While he has done justice to the 
high moral tone of the novelist, the sketch of 
his social character is absurdly distorted. He 
represents Cooper as a cold, gloomy cynic; in 
fact, he was generally considered a very agree- 
able companion, full of animated conversation. 
His social feelings were very strong. He was 
remarkably fond of children, and very indul- 
gent to young people, entering with zest into 
their pleasures. Had Mr. Lounsbury known 
Cooper personally he would have written a 
very different book. Some of his comments 
are absurdly erroneous, as, for instance, where 
he says Cooper was a ‘ Puritan of the Puri- 
tans;’ for never was there a nature more op- 
posed to the narrow prejudices of Puritanism. 
And what could be more absurd than to say 
that he had a lingering weakness for poor 
George the Third! . Cooper intended 
writing another Leather-Stocking tale of the 
date of the Revolution, the scene to be laid at 
Niagara. I have always regretted that he did 
not carry out this plan; for he greatly admired 
Niagara, and would doubtless have left us 
some fine descriptions of that grand cataract.” 
N ew York City. 


Scandinavian Politics. 


By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 


M* part in Norwegian politics has 
been very inexactly represented. 
I have never held office as dep- 
uty or functionary, and only had charge 
of a political journal for a short time 
inmy youth. Thus my share in the dis- 
cussion of our religious and social prob- 
lems has been free and independent. 

But I believe that this course has been 
useful to me as a man and a writer. The 
writer, more than any one else, is the 
Instinct leader of the popular soul. 
That instinct he must endeavor to keep 
In a state of health, and only that remains 
healthy which is steeped in life itself. 


Norway was re-united to Sweden un- 
der the same king. They have nothing 
more in common, under the constitution 
of the act of union, than the dynasty, 
and their community in peace and war. 


-But Norway, for a long time, felt too 


weak to resist the encroachments of 
Sweden. In many ways she has gained 
respect for, and confidence in herself, and 
claims her rank to-day among the na- 
tions. What Sweden has usurped is 
the direction of affairs outside of Nor- 
way. Norway wishes to direct them her- 
self. But it is erroneous to believe that 
the Norwegians wish to break the union, 
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even if the peoples should be kept sepa- 
rate. All the Norwegians would desire 
a slight union with Sweden. The same 
dangers threaten both people, and no ani- 
mosity exists between them. 

The present difficulty concerns a dis- 
tinct body of consuls. The interest of 
Norway demands that she watch over, 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 


herself, her commerce and navigation. 
This last is much more important than 
that of Sweden, almost as much as that 
of Germany. Their commerce brings 
the two people into daily rivalry and 
rivals like little to have the same consul. 

At this very moment a separation of 
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the Norwegian consular body is being 
considered. He who is doing this work 
is Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, a son of our great 
dramatist. Since the struggle with 
Sweden began the only man to obtain 
any results has been Dr. Sigurd Ibsen. 
On his proposition, after his plans, and 
under his direction, all the foreign af- 
fairs of Norway, which till then were 
scattered among several ministers, have 
been re-united. If a mountain cannot 
be crossed, a tunnel is dug underneath. 
Sweden could not prevent that. Sweden 
herself, when she now wishes to address 
Norway, is obliged to go to her section 
of foreign affairs. The owners of ves- 
sels and merchants of Norway and the 
other Norwegians, who do business in 
foreign countries, feel sustained as they 
have never been before. In fact, they 
are enchanted with this progress. 

It is fortunate for us that Mr. Lager- 
heim, the present Swedish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is eagerly desirous of 
preserving good relations between the 
two people. Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, in sev- 
eral interviews with him, has obtained 
concessions such as no one has obtained 
before, and which foreshadow the de- 
tachment of the Norwegian consular 
service. 

The proper logic of facts indicates 
that when the preparatory work is fin- 
ished Dr. Sigurd Ibsen will carry it to 
Sweden, in the capacity of Minister of 
State for Norway, to direct further 
measures. 

Paris, FRANCE. 


In Pace. 


By J. Nilan. 


W HERE poisonous pools and noisome 
fens 
Were fetid with sulphureous fumes 


And fogs that mixed with mists in glens 
Of Clifton—there new life assumes 

A brighter vision from thy light, 
Departed friend, and from thy faith, 

Which lived in works of pure delight 
For love of God in love of right. 


To-day we grieve and say farewell, 
With trembling lips and silent tears, 
And view that shrine we knew so well, 
The spirit’s home for eighty years. 
May peace and rest be thine above, 
For here thy steps they gently led, 
To raise thy brother with thy love, 
As faith without good works is dead. 
CuiFrton Sprincs, N, Y. 





Bjornstjerne Byjornson. 
By Baron De Stampenbourg. 


[Baron De Stampenbourg is a close personal friend of Bjornson and has closely studied the current of political 
and literary changes in Northern Europe, He is known in this country especially for his criticisms of the politics and 


literature of Norway, Sweden and Denmark —EprTor.] 


INCE 1814, when Norway was ceded 
to Sweden by the Danish Crown, 
the flag of the United Kingdoms 

has been the blue cross on the crimson 
square of Norway, dominated by the 
Swedish Union Jack in the upper left- 
hand corner. Since 1814, all Norway 
has called the Swedish Union Jack so 
much sildesalat, which means herring 
salad. This is a contumelious reflection 
upon the Swedish Union Jack, the Swe- 
dish domination and the Swedish fond- 
ness for herring salad. On January Ist, 
1901, the odious sildesalat passed wholly 
from the ancient crimson field ; and Nor- 
way’s flag reappeared before the nations 
in its old simplicity. 

A small thing this, seemingly. But in 

the heraldic change is embodied the cli- 


max of Norway’s struggle for a separate 
national entity, and the life work of one 


great man— Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
“The Bear Star, Son of the Bear,” is the 
signification of this strange appellation, 
truly a name of destiny, for the bear 
typified Norway long years before Rus- 
sia took the ursine dignity. To the peo- 
ple of the Western World Bjérnson has 
been ever the poet, little more. In Nor- 
way he is first the seer, and afterward the 
poet. His life has been most strangely 
bound up with visions and with practical 
politics. To this one man, above all other 
men, belongs the glory of the restoration 
of Norway’s national individuality, 
which becomes a palpable thing with the 
new century’s first day. He is the liv- 
ing example of the truth that the great 
thinker is ever the forerunner of the great 
deed. To appreciate Bjérnson’s political 
career, we must try to understand the 
close relation between politics and litera- 
ture in Scandinavia. The connection is 
not in the nature of a bond; it is more 
like a bridge between the political camp 
of those actively engaged and the liter- 
ary promontory of those actively think- 
ing. In Norway a great man may leave 


his lofty plane, cross the bridge, and stir 
the camp on the other side into enthu- 
siasm for an ideal which is adaptable to 
the issues at stake. It depends upon the 
man whether or no he is to be sullied or 
perverted in his agitation by contact with 
such a camp, in which there are plenty of 
detractors only too eager to make him 
their prey. During the last thirty years 
Bjornson has crossed the bridge so in- 
cessantly, so persistently, so victoriously, 
that the hostile element on the other side 
soon found they were dealing with a man 
invulnerable to their favorite weapon— 
slander. Had Bjornson been a man who 
merely preached what he believed, yet un- 
able to live out the morale of his ideals, 
he would never have gotten half-way 
across the bridge. It takes strong wings 
of eloquence, a great message and an un- 
tarnishable character to essay the task 
with any prospect of an enduring suc- 
cess. These conditions demonstrated, 
the camp, the people of all political fac- 
tions, are ready to listen. Such is the 
narrow access to Norse politics for the 
literary man who fights for higher ideals 
than the camp leaders are used to. Agreat 
influence for good may thus be brought to 
bear directly upon the affairs of govern- 
ment, and it is scant tribute to say that 
Bjornson has made his hand felt for the 
better ever since he heralded his crusade 
for better Norse politics—a hand clean 
and strong. 

In Bjornson, Norway has embodied it- 
self. It seems trite to quote Dr. Brandes’s 
epigram, “ To speak the name of Bjorn- 
son is like hoisting the colors of Nor- 
way,” but it has not been out-said at this 
writing. In Bjornson modern Norway 
dawned, for the first time in more than 
four hundred years, to a consciousness of 
its “inmost self.” Probably no poet has 
ever succeeded in setting forth with such 
immortal grasp of imagination, such 
matchless power of depiction, the * self 
core” of his peopie, the soul of the na- 
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tional fiber, as did Bjornson in the little 
poem of his, “Ja vi elsker,” which at 
once became the national song of Nor- 
way. 

If ever a country had a “ grand old 
man ” of its own, Norway has one in the 
person of Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson. He 
represents the highest mental achieve- 
ment of Norwegian literature, he stands 
for all that is sound in the Norseman’s 
aspiration for political independence, he 
embodies and exerts a dominant moral 
force in his capacity as the greatest ora- 
tor of the Scandinavian peoples. 

If Kriiger best typifies our conception: 
of Boer nationality, and if Gladstone 
stood for British sentiment, Bjérnson is 
the living Norse ideal of a “ grand old 
man.” Unlike the Boer and the Britisher 
he attained his position as a leader with- 
out accepting office of any kind, relying 
entirely for power and support on his nat- 
ural gifts as a poet, a politician and an 
orator in person, not of party. 

For more than a generation he has 
been actively directing the modern Nor- 
wegian movement for independence. 
Apart from this social-political agitation, 
he inaugurated, when barely twenty-four 
years of age, the national literary era of 
his country. 

In a letter dated June 17th, 1899, 
Aulestad, Norway, which Bjornson wrote 
to me, he reveals the moving principle of 
his success as poet and as politician—a 
politician because he is a poet. He says: 

The secret with me is that in success as in 
failure, in the consciousness of my doing as in 
my habits, lam myself. There are a great many 
who dare not, or lack the ability, to be them- 
selves. : 

This is practically the burden of his 
teaching. And he supplements it with a 
most charming confession, which throws 
light on his love for his fellow man: 

When I am able to help a friend along, it 
seems to me that everything else I may have 
accomplished does not come up to it. I am 
sure this feeling is traceable to the brotherly 
instinct slumbering within us all, the social 
animal in our nature that finds a pasture and 
guides the herd to it. 

Bjornson’s political platform may be 
divided into three planks, as follows: 

1. Norway is to regain her ancient flag 
(untarnished by any Swedish emblem) 
that was hers for four hundred years un- 
til 1814, when the country was ceded to 
Sweden by the Danish Crown. 2. Nor- 
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way, by reason of the fact that her mari- 
time fleet is one of the largest in the 
world, is to have her own separate con- 
suls abroad, instead of dragging along, as 
at present, with Swedish consuls who do 
not half way attend to Norwegian inter- 
ests. 3. Norway is to have her own 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and not 
merely the lesser half of a Swedish Min- 
ister. 

Any one who has the slightest knowl- 
edge of the condition of Norway’s for- 
eign trade would know that this plat- 
form virtually represents the first es- 
sential step toward the improvement of 
the present state of affairs, most dis- 
couraging and detrimental to Norway. 

And Bjérnson is winning against the 
power of the Swedish Crown. For 
more than twenty years he was in the 
fight for clean colors, and now the re- 
quest has been granted. In 1898 a law 
was passed entitling Norway to her old 
flag—a blue cross brimmed with white in 
a red square—so as to enable the jubilant 
Norsemen to enter the twentieth century 
with clean colors. 

A new obstacle to his plans has lately 
risen in the person of, the Swedish 
Crown Prince, Gustav Adolf, who is soon 
to mount the throne in place of old King 
Oscar II, now rapidly losing his facul- 
ties. The Crown Prince is hostile to 
Bjornson’s ideal of independence, and he 
is as hated in Norway as Bjornson is 
loved. Recently in a great speech at 
Sroutheim, the naval base of the ancient 
sea kings, Bjornson gave emphasis to his 
agitation for Norway’s rights amid bursts 
of roaring applause, saying as follows: 

“Norsemen! if you are in doubt whether 
your purpose is sound, ask history and your 
time. The struggle which Norway is now pur- 
suing for independence is sound. The history 
of nations shows that independence is the 
greatest of all sources of progress, and our 
own time tells us that we have the same right 
to freedom as our brothers. I dare say, if our 

national sentiment of honor were a complete 
thing, as it should be, we would all unite to 
carry out this, Norway’s greatest ‘purpose. 
But our sentiment of honor is crippled. It is 
the life-long burden of all my speeches: Norse- 
men, you are lacking national honor! ; 

“ Another case came before me while visit- 
ing the United States. An American was 
praising the Norwegian people so warmly that 
I involuntarily asked if Norsemen were really 
better to deal with than any other people im 
the West. ‘No,’ he answered; ‘ the Germans 


-are ahead of them, for the Germans meet their 


bills promptly, but the Norwegians do not. 
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The King in the Golden Mask 


This American was a merchant, and in judg- 
ing our standard of honor he used a business 
measure. Still he was right. We are to de- 
velop our national honor so that’ we may 
stand shoulder to shoulder together for Norse 
independence. We are not inferior to the 
Swedes. We mean to fight for our rights. You 
must try to understand the fact that Sweden is 
being daily conquered in Norway. Not until we 
become a people in union of sentiment will the 
Swedes give us their confidence, their faith, 
and perhaps their love. The great thing for 
me in our fight for independence is that it is 
the only issue which promises to draw us to- 
gether as a united people. The idea of mak- 
ing Norway trust her foreign affairs to a 
Swedish Minister is ridiculous. There should 
be a Minister of Foreign Affairs in both coun- 
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tries. At present it looks as if Sweden and 
Norway have been trying to get into the same 
pair of trousers, with the result that Norway 
has one leg, Sweden the other, and that is our 
official attitude before the world! 

“ A common king is a failure. No king can 
ever hope to handle the reins of Sweden, and 
at the same time.steer Norway right. The 
man is not born who can wear the ermine of 
Norway-Sweden as befits a veritable king. A 
double crown will never fit a single head!” 


These are the words of the strong man, 
the practical man, who has the mind of 
the poet with the fist of the fighter. The 
first fruit of his life’s real labor becomes 
apparent with the new century’s day. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The King in the Golden Mask. 


By Marcel Schwob. 


Translated from the French by Jessy T. McClellan. 


HE king in the golden mask arose 
T from the black throne where he 
had been sitting for several hours, 
and asked the cause of the tumult. For 
the guards at the doors had crossed their 
spears, and one heard the steel ring. 
Around the bronze brazier arose also the 
fifty priests at the right and the fifty 
jesters at the left, and the women in a 
semicircle around the king shook their 
hands. The pink and purple, flames 
which streamed through the holes of the 
brazier made the marks on their faces 
shine. In imitation of the thin king, the 
women, the jesters and the priests had 
unmoving faces of silver, of iron, of cop- 
per, of wood and of cloth. And the 
masks of the jesters were opened in a 
smile, while the masks of the priests were 
dark with care. Fifty hilarious faces 
shone brightly on the left, and on the 
right fifty gloomy faces scowled. Mean- 
while the thin stuffs stretched over the 
heads of the women mimicked faces 
eternally gracious animated by an ar- 
tificial smile. But the golden mask of 
the king was majestic, noble and truly 
royal. 

Now the king kept silence, and re- 
sembled in this silence the. race of kings 
of which he was the last. The city had 
been governed formerly by princes who 
had uncovered faces; but a long time 


ago had arisen a succession of masked 
kings. No man had seen the face of 
these kings, and even the priests did not 
know the reason. Nevertheless, the or- 
der had been given since the most ancient 
times to cover the faces of those who ap- 
proached the royal presence, and this 
family of kings knew only masked men. 

And while the steel weapons of the 
guards at the door rattled, and their so- 
norous arms resounded, the king asked 
in a grave voice: 

“Who dares to disturb me, in the 
hours when I sit among my priests, my 
Jesters and my women?” 

And the guards replied, trembling: 
“ Most imperial king, masked in gold, it 
is a miserable man, dressed in a long 
robe ; he appears to be one of those pious 
beggars who wander about the country 
and his face is uncovered.” 

“ Let the beggar enter,” said the king. 

Then he of the priests who had the 
gravest mask turned toward the throne, 
and bowed: 

“Qh, king!” said he, “the oracles 
have foretold that it is not well for your 
race to see the face of man.” 

And he of the jesters whose mask was 
creased in the broadest smile turned his 
back to the throne, and bowed: 

“Oh, beggar!” said he, “tho I have 
never seen thee, without doubt thou art a 
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greater king than the king in the golden 
mask, since he is forbidden to look at 
ou.” 

And she of the women whose false 
face had the softest covering clasped her 
hands, unclasped them, and bent them as 
if to seize the sacrificial vases. Now the 
king, bending his eyes toward her, feared 
the revelation of an unknown face. 

Then an evil desire crept into his heart. 
“ Let the beggar enter,” said the king in 
the golden mask. 

And from among the quivering forest 
of spears, amid which rose blades of 
knives like glittering leaves of steel, 
spotted with green gold and red gold, an 
old man advanced to the foot of the 
throne, and raised toward the king a 
bare face in which uncertain eyes 
wavered. 

“ Speak,” said the king. 

The beggar replied in a firm voice: 

“Tf he who addresses the command 
to me is the man in the golden mask, I 
will answer willingly; and I think that it 
is he. Who would dare before him to 
raise his voice? But I cannot assure my- 
self by sight—for I am blind. Never- 
theless I know that there are women in 
this hall, by the soft rubbing of their 
hands on their shoulders; there are jest- 
ers, I hear laughter ; and there are priests, 
since the latter whisper in a grave fash- 
ion. Now men of this country have told 
me that you are masked; and thou, king 
in the golden mask, last of thy race, thou 
hast never looked upon faces of flesh. 
Listen ; thou art king, and thou knowest 
not the people. These on my left are 
jesters, | hear them laugh; these on my 
right are priests; I hear them weep; and 
I perceive that the muscles of the faces of 
these women are grimacing.” 

Now the king turned toward those the 
beggar called jesters, and his look fell 
upon the masks of the priests, black with 
care ; and he turned toward those the beg- 
gar called priests, and his look met the 
smiling masks of the jesters ; and he low- 
ered his eyes toward the crescent of his 
seated women, and their faces seemed 
beautiful to him. 

“ Thou liest, strange man,” said the 
king ; “ and thou art thyself the one who 
laughs, weeps and grimaces ; for thy hor- 
rible face, incapable of fixity, has. been 
made mobile in order to deceive. Those 
whom thou hast called jesters are my 
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priests, and those thou hast named priests 
are my jesters. And how canst thou 
judge, thou whose face wrinkles at every 

word, of the unmoving beauty of my 
women ?”’ 

“ Neither of that, nor of thine,” said 
the beggar in a low voice, “for I can 
know nothing at all about it, being blind, 
and thou thyself knowest nothing either 
of others or of thine own person. But I -; 
am superior to thee in this: I know that 
I know nothing. And I can guess. Now, 
perhaps, those who seem to thee jesters 
are weeping under their masks; and it is 
possible that those who seem to thee 
priests have their real faces contorted 
with pleasure at deceiving thee; and 
thou knowest not whether the cheeks of 
thy women are not ash color under the 
silk, and thyself, king in the golden mask, 
who knows if thou art not horrible in 
spite of thy royal apparel? ” 

Then he of the jesters whose mouth 
was most distended with gayety uttered a 
chuckle like a sob; and he of the priests 
who had the gloomiest forehead repeated 
a prayer like a nervous laugh, and all the. 
marks of the women trembled. 

And the king in the golden mask made 
a sign. And the guards ‘seized by the 
shoulders the old man with the uncov- 
ered face, and thrust him out through the 
great door of the hall. 

*K ok ok * 

Night passed and the king was rest- 
less in his sleep. In the morning he 
roamed uneasily through his palace, be- 
cause an evil desire had crept into his 
heart. But neither in the sleeping 
rooms, nor in the lofty marble paved 
dining hall, nor in the gilded and painted 
festal rooms did he find what he sought. 
In the whole extent of the royal resi- 
dence there was not a single mirror. So 
the command of the oracle had decreed 
and the rule of the priests through long 
years. 

The king on his black throne did not 
amuse himself with his jesters and did 
not listen to the priests, and did not look 
at his women; for he was thinking about 
his face. 

When the setting sun threw toward the 
windows of the palace the light of its 
glowing metals, the king left the hall of 
the brazier, avoided the guards, crossed 
rapidly the seven concentric courts, in- 
closed with seven shining walls, and 
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went out secretly into the country by a 
low pasture gate. Ses 

He was trembling and nervous. He 
knew that he was going to meet other 
faces, and perhaps his own. In_ the 
depths of his soul he wanted to be sure 
of his own beauty. Why had this mis- 
erable beggar slipped doubt into his 
breast ? 

The king in the golden mask arrived 
among the woods which encircled the 
bank of a river. The trees were clothed 
in polished bark shining like gold. There 
were old tree trunks glittering with 
whiteness. The king broke several 
branches, which bled at the fractures. A 
little foamy sap and the interior remained 
mottled with brown spots ; others revealed 
hidden moldiness and black cracks. The 
earth was dark and damp under the 
many colored carpet of grasses and lit- 
tle flowers. The king turned over with 
his foot a great blue veined stone, whose 
spangles glittered in the last rays of the 
sun; and a toad in a soft pouch of earth 
escaped from his hiding place with a 
frightened leap. 

At the edge of the wood, on the top of 
the bank, the king emerging from the 
trees, stopped, charmed. A young girl 
was seated on the grass ; the king saw her 
hair twisted up high, the nape of her 
neck graciously bent, her slender thighs 
which made her body undulate to her 
shoulders; for she was turning between 
two fingers of her left hand a very full 
spindle, and the point of her distaff rose 
up near her cheek. 

She rose, suspending her work, showed 
her face, and in her confusion seized be- 
tween her lips the bits of thread which 
she was spinning. So her cheeks seemed 
crossed by a pale hued cut. 

When the king saw these black dis- 

turbed eyes, and these delicate palpitating 
nostrils, and the trembling of the lips, 
and this roundness of chin descending 
toward the throat caressed with pink 
light, he leapt forward, transported, to- 
ward the young girl and seized her hands 
violently. 
_"T would like,” said he, “ for the first 
time to adore an uncovered face; I would 
like to take off this golden mask, since 
it separates me from the air which kisses 
thy skin; and we will go both marveling 
to admire ourselves in the river.” 

The young girl, in surprise, touched 
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with the ends of her fingers the metallic 
plates of the rdyal mask. Meanwhile the 
king undid impatiently the golden fasten- 
ings ; the mask rolled on the grass and the 
young girl, putting her hands over her 
eyes, uttered a cry of horror. 

An instant after she fled into the shade 
of the wood, pressing against her breast 
her spindle swathed in hemp. 

The cry of the young girl resounded 
sadly in the ears of the king. He ran to 
the bank, bent down over the water of 
the river, and from his own lips burst a 
harsh groan. At the moment when the 
sun disappeared behind the brown and 
blue hills of the horizon he had just per- 
ceived a white face, swollen, covered with 
scales, with the skin puffed up by hideous 
sores, and he knew at once from what he 
remembered from books that he was a 
leper. 

* * * 2k * 

The moon like a yellow aerial’ mask 
mounted above. the trees. One heard 
sometimes a beating of damp wings in 
the midst of the reeds. A drift of fog 
floated over the thread of the river.. The 
shimmer of the water prolonged itself for 
a great distance and lost itself in the blu- 
ish depth. Birds with scarlet heads 
stirred. the current into circles which 
slowly dissipated. 

And the king, standing, kept his arms 
far out from his body as if he hated to 
touch himself. 

He raised the mask and replaced it 
over his face. As if walking in a dream 
he directed his steps toward his palace. 

He struck the gong at the gate of the 
first wall, and the guards hurried out 
with their torches. They lighted up his 
golden face; and the king’s heart was 
heavy with anguish, thinking that the 
guards saw white scales on the metal. 
And he crossed the court bathed in 
moonlight, and seven times his heart was 
oppressed with the same fear at the seven 
gates when the guards lifted their red 
torches to his golden mask. 

Meanwhile sorrow increased within 
him, with rage, like a black plant en- 
wrapped by a tawny colored plant. And 
the dark and troubled fruits of sorrow 
and rage came on his lips, and he tasted 
the bitter juice of them. 

He entered the palace, and the guard 
on the left revolved on the point of a 
foot, having the other foot extended, 
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crowning himself with a luminous cir- 
cle with his sword; and the guard at his 
right turned on the point of the other 
foot, having outstretched his opposite 
foot, making a dazzling pyramid above 
his head with rapid twirls of his diamond 
mace. : 

And the king did not even remember 
that these were nightly ceremonies; but 
he passed, shivering, having imagined 
that the men at arms wished to beat down 
or break open his hideous swollen head. 

The halls of the palace were deserted. 
Some solitary torches burned low in their 
sockets. Others had gone out and wept 
cold tears of pitch. 

The king crossed the festal halls where 
the cushions embroidered with red tulips 
and yellow chrysanthemums were yet 
scattered, with chairs of ivory and dull 
ebony benches adorned with golden 
stars. Veils gummed and painted with 
birds of many colored claws and silver 
beaks, hung from the ceilings where were 
set heads of beasts in colored wood. 

There were torches of greenish bronze, 
made in one piece, and pierced with enor- 
mous holes lacquered in red, whence 
passed wicks of raw silk to the center of 
shields heaped up with oily black. 

There were long easy chairs, low and 
curved, where one could not stretch him- 
self out without being lifted as if car- 
ried by hands. There were vases éast 
from almost transparent metals, and 
which resounded under the finger in a 
sharp manner, as if they were wounded. 

At the extremity of the hall the king 
seized a torch of copper, which darted its 
red rays into the shadows. The glisten- 
ing drops of resin fell down trembling 
on his silken sleeve. But the king did 
not notice them. He directed his steps 
toward a high obscure gallery. There in 
panels cut in diagonal openings one saw 
shining and mysterious portraits ; for the 
paintings were masked and surmounted 
with tiaras. Only the oldest portrait, 


separated from the others, represented a’ 


pale young man, with eyes dilated with 
horror, the lower part of his face con- 
cealed by the royal ornaments. The 
king stopped before this portrait, and 
lighted it up, lifting high his torch. Then 
he groaned, and said: “ Oh, first of my 
race, my brother, how pitiable we are!” 
Ard he kissed the portrait on the eyes. 


And before the second painted face, ° 
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which was masked, the king stopped and 
tore away the canvas of the mask, say- 
ing: “ This is what must be done, my 
father, second of my race.” And so he 
tore away the masks of all the other kings 
of his race down to himself. Beneath the 
tattered canvas appeared the bare blank- 
ness of the wall. 

Then he reached the dining hall where 
the shining tables were still set. He 
raised the torch above his head, and the 
purple rays sped into the corners. In 
the center of the tables was a throne with 
lion’s feet over which hung a spotted 
fur; glasses were heaped up in the cor- 
ners, with pieces of polished silver and 
dishes lined with dull goid. Some 
flagons reflected violet lights; others 
were inlaid with thin translucent plates 
of metal. Like a terrible indication of 
blood, a gleam from the torch made shine 
an oblong cup, cut from a garnet and 
from which the cup-bearers were accus- 
tomed to pour the wine of the kings. And 
the light caressed also with crimson a 
woven silver basket wherein were laid 
healthy crusted, round loaves of bread. 

And the king crossed the dining hall 
without turning his head. “ They were 
not ashamed,” said he, “to bite into the 
living bread under their masks, and to 
touch the bleeding wine with their white 
lips. Where is he who, knowing his evil, 
forbid mirrors in this house? He is 
among those whose false faces I have 
torn off ; and I have eaten bread from his 
basket and I have drunk wine from his 
cup.” 

One reached the sleeping rooms by a 
narrow, mosaic paved gallery, and the 
king glided in there, carrying before him 
his bloody. torch. A guard advanced anx- 
iously, and his belt of large rings shone 
over his white tunic; then he recognized 
the king and prostrated himself. 

From a brazen lamp hung from the 
center of the room a pale light illumi- 
nated a double file of showy beds; the 
silken coverings,were woven with threads 
of dull colors. An onyx pipe let fall 
monotonous drops into a basin of polished 
stone. 

First the king looked at the apartment 
of the priests, and the grave faces of the 
sleeping men were alike in sleep and in 
quiet. And in the room of the jesters, the 
smiles on their sleeping lips were of ex- 
actly the same size. And the immovable 


























































































beauty of the women’s faces was: not 
changed in sleep; they had their arms 
crossed on their throat, or a hand under 
their head, and they did not appear to 
suspect that their smile was as gracious 
when they knew nothing at all about it. 

At the back of the last hall extended 
a bronze bed with high reliefs of bending 
women and gigantic flowers. The yel- 
low cushions still kept the print of a rest- 
less form. There should have rested at 
this hour of the night the king in the 
golden mask; there his ancestors had 
slept for many years. And the king 
turned his head away from his bed. 
“They have been able to sleep,” said he, 
“ with this secret on their faces, and sleep 
has come to kiss their foreheads as it has 
mine. And they have not shaken their 
mask in the black face of sleep to frighten 
him away forever. And I have rubbed 
against this brass, I have touched these 
cushions where rested formerly the limbs 
of these shameful——” 

And the king passed into the room of 
the brazier where the pink and purple 
flame still danced, and ran his arm swift- 
ly over the wall. And he struck on the 
great copper gong so resonant a blow 
that there was a vibration of all the metal 
things around. The frightened guards 
hurried up half dressed, with their axes 
and their glistening steel pointed balls, 
and the priests appeared sleepy, letting 
their robes drag, and the jesters forgot 
all the usual capers of entry, and the 
women showed their smiling faces at the 
corners of the doors. 

Now the king mounted his black thone 
and commanded : é 

“T have struck on the gong in order 
to call you together for an important 
thing. The beggar has told the truth. 
You are all deceiving me here. Take off 
your masks.” 

One heard limbs, garments and arms 
tremble. Then, slowly, those who were 
there decided and uncovered their faces. 

Then the king in the golden mask 
turned toward the priests, and consid- 
ered fifty, fat smiling faces with little 
eyes gummed with sleep ; and, turning to- 
ward the jesters, he examined fifty hol- 
low faces wrinkled by grief, with eyes 
bleeding from lack of sleep; and, stoop- 
ing toward the circle of his seated women, 
he laughed harshly, for their faces were 
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full of weariness of ugliness and glazed 
with stupidity. 

“So,” said the king, “ you have been 
deceiving me for these many years about 
yourselves and about all the world.. 
Those whom:I believed serious and who 
gave me advice upon things divine and 
human are like leather bottles puffed out 
with wind or wine; and those whose con- 
tinual gayety amused me were sad to the 
depths of their hearts; and your sphinx- 
like smile, oh, women, meant nothing at 
all! Miserable you are; I am yet the 
most miserable among you. I am king, 
and my face appears royal. Now, in 
reality, see; the most unhappy being in 
my kingdom has nothing to envy me.” 

And the king took off his golden mask. 
And a cry arose from the throats of those 
who saw him; for the pink flame of the 
brazier lighted his white leprous scales. 

“They who have deceived me were my 
ancestors,” cried the king, “ who were 
lepers like me, and have transmitted to 
me their disease with my royal heritage. 
They have abused me and constrained 
you to a lie.” 

Through the great bay window of the 
hall, open toward the sky, the moon set- 
ting showed her yellow mask. 

“So,” said the king, “this moon 
which turns always toward us the same 
golden face has perhaps another face 
dark and cruel. So my royalty has been 
spread over my leprosy. But I will no 
longer look on the appearance of this 
world, and I will direct my sight toward 
hidden things. Here before you I pun- 
ish myself for my leprosy and for my lie 
and my race with me.” 

The king raised his golden mask; and, 
standing on the black throne, amid the 
agitation and supplication, he buried in 
his eyes the side hooks of the mask, with 
a cry of anguish; for the last time a red 
light spread out before him, and a wave 
of blood ran down over his face, on his 
hands, on the dark steps of the throne. 
He tore his clothes, descended the steps 
tottering, and avoiding gropingly the 
guards mute with horror, he went out 
alone into the night. 

* * * * * 

Now the king leprous and blind was 
walking in the night. He ran against 
the seven concentric walls of the seven 
courts, and against the old trees about 
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the royal residence, and he made wounds 
on his hands, touching the thorns of the 
hedges. When he heard his footsteps re- 
sound he knew he was on the high road. 
For hours and hours he walked without 
even feeling the need of taking nourish- 
ment. He knew that the sun shone by 
the heat which fell upon his face, and he 
recognized the night by the cold of dark- 
ness. The blood which had flowed from 
his torn out eyes covered his skin with a 
dry, blackish crust. And when he had 
walked a long time the blind king felt 
weary, and sat down on the edge of the 
road. He lived now in an obscure world, 
and his eyes were directed inward upon 
himself. 

As he wandered in the dark plain of 
thought he heard a noise of bells. Im- 
mediately he represented to himself the 
return of a block of sheep with thick 
wool, led by rams, whose fat tails hung 
down to the ground; and he stretched out 
his hands to touch the white wool, hav- 
ing no shame before animals. But his 
hands met other tender hands, and a 
sweet voice said to him: 

“Poor blind man, what dost thou 
want?” And the king recognized the 
charming voice of a woman. 

“Do not touch me,” cried the king. 
“ But where are thy sheep? ” 

Now the young girl standing before 
him was a leper, and on account of that 
wore little bells hung from her clothing. 
But she dared not admit it, and replied, 
lying: 

“ They are a little behind me.” 

“Where art thou going thus?” said 
the blind king. 

“T am going back,” she replied, “to 
the city of the wretched.” Then the king 
remembered that he had in an out of the 
way corner of his kingdom an asylum 
where took refuge those who had been 
driven out of life for their maladies or 
their crimes. They lived in huts built by 
themselves, or shut up in caves dug out 
of the earth. And their solitude was ex- 
treme. 

“Lead me thither,” said he. 

The young girl took him by the hem of 
his sleeve. “ Let me wash thy face,” said 
she, “ for the blood has gushed down thy 
cheeks for a week perhaps.” 

And the king trembled, thinking that 
she would be horrified at his leprosy and 
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abandon him. But she poured out some 
water from her gourd, and washed the 
king’s face. Then she said: 

“Poor man, how thou must have suf- 
fered from the tearing out of thy eyes.” 

“ How I suffered before without know- 
ing it,” said the king. ‘‘ But come. Shall 
we reach the city of the wretched this 
evening?” 

‘“T hope so,” said the young girl. 

And she led him on, speaking tenderly. 
Nevertheless the king heard the little 
bells; and, turning, wished to stroke the 
sheep. And the young girl feared lest 
he would guess her malady. 

Now the king was worn out with fa- 
tigue and hunger. She took out a bit of 
bread from her wallet and offered him 
her gourd. But he refused, fearing to 
sully the bread and water. Then he 
asked : 

“Hast thou seen the city of the 
wretched ? ” 

“ Not yet,” said the young girl. 

And they walked further: She gath- 
ered blue lotos for him, and he chewed it 
to cool his mouth. The sun inclined 
toward the great rice fields which waved 
on the horizon. 

“There is an odor of rest which 
mounts toward me,” said the blind king. 
“ Are we not approaching the city of the 
wretched?” 

“ Not yet,” said:‘the young girl. 

And, as the bloody disk of the sun 
crossed once more the violet sky, the 
king fainted from weariness and exhaus- 
tion. At the extremity of the road 
trembled a thin column of smoke amid 
thatched roofs. The marsh fog floated 
around. 

“Here is the city,” said the young 
girl. “I see it.” 

“T shall enter alone into another city,” 
said the blind king, “ I had no longer but 
one desire. I should have liked to rest 
my lips on thine in order to refresh my- 
self from thy face, which must be s0 
beautiful. But I should have sullied 
thee, since I am a leper.” 

And the king fainted in death. 

And the young girl burst into sobs, see- 
ing that the face of the blind king was 
pure and clean and knowing well that she 
herself had been afraid of sullying him. 

Now from the city of the wretched ad- 
vanced an old beggar with a bristling 
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beard, whose uncertain eyes wavered. 

Why weepest thou?” said he. 

And the young girl told him that the 
blind king was dead, after having had 
his eyes torn out, believing himself a 
leper. 

* And he did not even wish to give me 
the kiss of peace,” said she, “ iri order not 
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to defile me; and it is | who am really a 
leper in the sight of heaven.” 

And the old beggar replied: 

“Doubtless the blood from his heart 
which gushed out through his eyes had 
cured his disease. But now he has laid 
aside all masks, of gold, of leprosy and of 
flesh.” 


Two Decades of the Christian Endeavor 
Movement. 
By Francis E Clark. D.D., 


FouNnDER AND PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


HE second day of February will 
T mark the completion of twenty 
years since the first Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor was 
formed. The anniversary will be sig- 
nalized by special meetings of the young 
people in many parts of the world, and 
particularly by a gathering in Portland, 
Maine, the birthplace of the movement. 
Here a bronze tablet will be erected and 
unveiled on the tower of Williston 
Church to commemorate the fact that 
in that church, twenty years ago, the lit- 
tle seed was sown which has since borne 
fruit in so many parts of the world. 

I trust that it is not immodest of me 

to recount at this anniversary time some 
of the Providential results of this move- 
ment. Certainly if my readers under- 
stand as fully as I do how little I have 
had to do with the growth of the society, 
and how entirely Providential has been 
the movement from the first day to the 
present moment, they would see what 
small reason any one has for personal 
elation. If ever a seed was sown by God 
and nourished and watered by divine care 
it is the seed of the Christian Endeavor 
plant. 
_Twenty years ago when the first so- 
ciety was being formed and its constitu- 
tion formulated there was no thought 
that there would ever be another society, 
much less that it would become a world- 
wide movement. 

There hangs upon the wall of the 
toom in which I write the faded and al- 


most illegible copy of the first constitu- 
tion of the first society. It was printed 
for local distribution in purple ink upon 
a hectograph pad, because it was not 
thought worth while to waste money on 
printers’ ink, so ephemeral was the doc- 
ument regarded. It was, however, soon 
afterward printed for the use of neigh-° 
boring pastors, and since then it is sup- 
posed by those who have looked into the 
matter that not less than twenty millions 
of copies of this constitution have been 
printed, and a hundred million copies of 
the pledge, in at least sixty different lan- 
guages. 

Into every language of Europe it has 
been translated, into the chief languages 


.of India, Burma and China, into the lan- 


guages-of the South Seas. and. of many ~ 
tribes of the North American Indians it 
has gone in its substantial and essential 
features as written on that hectograph 
pad twenty years ago. There have been 
probably fully ten millions of young peo- 
ple connected with the movement during 
the last twenty years, many of whom have 
of course graduated into other forms 
of church activity, while nearly four mil- 
lions are at present connected with the 
societies the world around. This num- 
ber has constantly increased from year to 
year, and now there is a steady net gain 
over all losses, caused chiefly by the op- 
position of denominationalists, of more 
than 2,000 societies and a hundred thou- 
sand members every year. 

It is not unfitting at this time to call 
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attention to some of the larger results of 
this young people’s movement which are 
apparent after these twenty years of un- 
interrupted growth. 

In the first place a distinct democratic 
tendency can be noted as a resnlt of the 
movement which is very gratifying to 
those who believe that in the Church of 
God there is no room for the hateful spir- 
it of caste and class distinction. In their 
prayer meetings the young people of 
these societies come together upon the 
one platform of love for Christ and desire 
to serve him. The rich and the poor, 
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those in high social position and those 
that are not in “ society” at all accord- 
ing to the prevailing abuse of this term, 
the college graduate and the unlettered 
apprentice have a common place of meet- 
ing. 

In these services there are exercises 
which are just as appropriate to the most 
humble as to the most exalted among the 
young disciples. Some part is expected 
from all, but only that which is within 
their ability and power. On the same 
committees they serve the same Lord. 
In the great conventions which every 
year number from twenty to fifty thou- 


sand they sit side by side and draw life- 
giving draughts from the same wells of 
salvation. To be sure there is, here and 
there, a snobbish or purse-proud young 
person or a conceited sophomore, using 
the word in its etymological sense and 
not in its modern college significance, to 
whom this democracy of religious life is 
no recommendation. I am glad to be- 
lieve that this class of young people 
is small, and that many of those who 
have had the largest advantages of 
education and position find here a 
much prized opportunity to help their 
brethren and sisters of more meager ad- 
vantages. Surely for the church of the 
future, if it is to hold its own and do its 
work in democratic America, such oppor- 
tunities for all to meet together upon a 
common platform, without condescension 
and patronage on the one hand or servil- 
ity on the other, are beyond all price. 
Another result of these twenty years of 
the Christian Endeavor society, some- 
what allied to the former, is the promo- 
tion of the spirit of fellowship and feder- 
ation among the churches. This is often 
dwelt upon, but it cannot be overesti- 
mated. Every evangelical denomination 
in English speaking lands is represented 
in this movement. One of the chief joys 
of the great conventions is that in onevast 
auditorium or under the spreading white 
canvass of a single tent are often seated 
ten thousand people who are drawn to- 
gether not by denominational affinities, 
and not by subscription toacommoncreed 
or devotion to a common ritual, but by 
the one supreme purpose of devotion to 
Christ and desire to know and do his 
will. It is sometimes thought that de- 
nominational young people’s societies are 
crowding out and supplanting the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society. This is true only 
in one demonination. In some divisions 
of the church the young people’s socie- 
ties belong to a denominational organi- 
zation, and at the same time to the world- 
wide, interdenominational Christian En- 
deavor movement. There is no incon- 
gruity between the two. As an eloquent 
clergyman of Philadelphia said in a set- 
mon inspired by the Pennsylvania State 
convention last November, which brought 
together more than 17,000 young people: 


“Let this noble Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion answer this question of the possibility of 
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Two Decades of the Christian Endeavor Movement 


Christian unity. Twenty-four denominations 
no longer many but one in this ‘ city of broth- 
erly love,’ absolutely creedless yet intensely re- 
ligious, bound by one short pledge of consecra- 
tion and service, beautiful harbinger of a bet- 
ter spring. May the glorious summer be not 
far away !” 


Another important contribution in my 
estimation of this young people’s move- 
ment to the religious life of the past twen- 
ty years may be summed up in the phrase, 
“ The prayer meeting idea.” It has kept 
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minister voice the petitions and the aspi- 
rations of all. Scarcely a greater calam- 
ity could come to the churches of America 
than this, if this tendency to give up the 
prayer meeting should widely prevail. 
The young people’s movement has in 
part at least counteracted this tendency. It 
has found a place for every one in the 
social meeting of the church. It has ex- 
alted even the heartfelt repetition of a 
verse of Scripture or the appropriate quo- 
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alive in many churches, and fostered in 
all churches that have such societies, the 
social element of united conference and 
prayer on Christian themes which has 
been such an invaluable factor in the 
Protestantism of the century. The tend- 
ency has been in many quarters to sub- 
stitute the lecture for the prayer meeting, 
the formal service for the spontaneous 
expressions of religious life; to let the 


tation from a religious author intoa per- 
sonal act of consecration. It has substi- 
tuted for the long ten-minute prayer of 
the deacon, who alone, aside from the 
minister, was once thought in many 
churches to be able to voice the supplica- 
tions of the people, a score of sentence 
prayers from as many young hearts. It 
has made and kept the young people’s 
prayer meetingin forty thousand churches 
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a vital and invaluable factor of church 
life and a source of inspiration and uplift 
for millions of young men and women. 
It has in a large degree, I believe, kept 
alive the revival spirit in an age singular- 
ly devoid of sweeping revivals, so that, as 
the recent figures of Dr. Dorchester abun- 
dantly prove, the growth of the evangel- 
ical churches of the United States during 
the past two decades has been nearly 
twice as great as in any preceding 
twenty years in the history of these 
churches. This result he ascribes largely 
to the influence of the young people’s so- 
cieties in the churches. 

There is a tendency on the part of some 
in these days to belittle the prayer meet- 
ing, to sneer at the idea that the rank and 
file can have appropriate part therein, to 
repress all emotion and expression of re- 
ligious experience. But surely what this 
cold and worldly age needs is not the re- 
pression but the encouragement of such 
unabashed, outspoken zeal, not the dis- 
couragement of open and frequent con- 
fession of Christ, but its encouragement 
and incitement in every wise way. The 
danger of too much excitement in reli- 
gious matters in most churches in these 
days is infinitesimal and may be utterly 
disregarded. The danger from a cold 
and emotionless formality which deadens 
all the sources of religious enthusiasm is 
beyond all calculation. Any movement 
which encourages not only the religious 
life, but the expression of that life in ap- 
propriate and simple way should receive 
the encouragement of every earnest 
Christian. 

It is not enough to be honest and re- 
spectable ; it is not enough to have a just 


yard-stick and to live at peace with one’s . 


neighbors if one would fulfil the law of 
Christ. There is a confession of His 


name and a service which he demands, 
and which all the history of the Church 
declares is vastly important to its life and 
prosperity. 









My space will not allow me to dwell 
upon the numberless activities of the 
young people. The prayer meeting is 
only one form of this activity. Every con- 
ceivable form of church work has been 
taken up and carried on by their various 
committees, and it would be hard to name 
a benevolent enterprise, a philanthropic 
scheme, or a form of service for the 
church and community in which during 
the past twenty years some societies have 
not had conspicuous part. Prayer and 
service go hand in hand in every true 
Christian Endeavor society. 

Nor can I dwell upon the missionary 
aspect of the movement. Millions of dol- 
lars have been raised for the denomina- 
tional boards, largely an “ extra asset ” of 
the churches. 

The society has found its way into the 
mission fields of every corner of the 
globe. In India alone there are five hun- 
dred societies of Christian Endeavor. 
Many floating societies have been found 
upon the ships of war and the vessels in 
the merchant marine. A remarkable work 


has been done in prisons and jails. There . 


are now it is believed in the State prisons 
of the country nearly two thousand ac- 
tive Christian Endeavorers; soundly con- 
verted men, as the wardens and the chap- 
lains believe, by the efforts of the young 
people from the outside. I cannot dwell 
upon the work in life-saving stations, in 
factories and at street corners in connec- 
tion with the conventions, or upon the 
multifarious ways in which the ingenuity 
of consecrated young men and women 
has expended itself in laboring for others. 

Many volumes could not contain the 
history of the practical results, philan- 
thropic and distinctively religious, of 
these twenty years of the society’s life. 
As we review the past and see the small 
part which any man has played in bring- 
ing about these results we can only rev- 
erently say with the Psalmist, “ This is 
the Lord’s doing.” 


Boston, Mass, 
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Are Womanly Women Doomed? 
By Henry T. Finck, 


Avutuor or “ Primitive Love anp Love Srorigs,” “Etc. 


WENTY-ONE years ago Herbert 
Spencer thus commented on what 
will doubtless seem to historians 

of the future one of the most puzzling 
and topsy-turvy phenomena of the nine- 
teenth century : 

“When we reinember that up from the low- 
est savagery civilization has, among other re- 
sults, brought about an increasing exemption 
of women from bread-winning labor, and that 
in the highest societies they have become most 
restricted to domestic duties and the rearing 
of children, we may be struck by the anomaly 
that at the present time restriction to indoor 
occupations has come to be regarded as a 
grievance, and a claim is made to free com- 
petition with men in all outdoor occupations.” 

This anomalous attitude is peculiar to 
the nineteenth century. In 1809 only 
thirty-five women and children are said 

_ to have been employed in factories in the 
United States. In 1840 Harriet Mar- 
tineau found no more than seven gainful 
occupations open to women in this coun- 
try, and of these only four—bookbind- 
ing, teaching, typesetting and labor in 
cotton factories—took them away from 
home. Ten years later women were 
found in twenty callings; and in 1890 
360 out of 369 occupations had been in- 
vaded by nearly four million women; 
while at present there are probably five 
millions or more of such women in about 
four hundred employments ; among them 
being brickmakers, blacksmiths, butchers, 
carpenters, machinists, tanners, marble- 
cutters, printers, steam boiler makers, 
etc. The women of Europe are still more 
“advanced” from this point of view; 
for whereas, in 1890, the percentage of 
women in gainful pursuits was only 
twelve in America, in Germany it was 
25 and in England 27, while in France as 
many as forty per cent. of the workers in 
industrial establishments were females; 
and outside of these factories there were 
many thousands more. 

In the professions and the arts there 
has been a corresponding encroachment 
of women in some countries. And as the 
women thus took up more and more of 


the work theretofore considered mascu- 
line, the idea naturally gained ground 
that they should receive the same educa- 
tion as the men in order to be fitted to 
compete with them on their own ground. 
At the beginning of the century there 
were no colleges open to women. The 
high school for girls opened in Boston in 
1826 had to be closed two years later be- 
cause of “ the clamor of opposition.” In 
course of time, however, not only were 
high schools and colleges for women suc- 
cessfully established, but a number of col- 
leges admitted girls as well as boys; and 
by the year 1896, 322 out of 472 colleges 
and universities in the United States wer 
co-educational. In these schools masculine 
standards of study, taste and sport have 
prevailed, often to the detriment of the 
womanly qualities of girl students. As 
Professor D. S. Martin, of Rutgers Fe- 


male College, has remarked regarding 
co-educational institutions: 


“The young women lose their love for 
beauty and that development for personal 
taste which is part of womanhood’s charm. 
They practice boyish manners and boyish mis- 
chief. They imitate the college yell and wear 
the college gown.” 
that many young women do not see the 
impropriety of these mannish things is in 
itself proof of the loss of their feminine 
instincts. They would be quick to scoff 
at young men who effeminately imitated 
the ways of women; but to their own 
treason to their sex they are blind. 

It is in the sphere of politics, however, 
that the attempt to metamorphose women 
into men has apparently assumed the 
most threatening aspect. The first peti- 
tion for women suffrage in England was 
signed, in 1867, by only 1,499 women. 
The second, in 1873, was signed by 11,- 
000 ; the third, in 1898, by 257,000. In 
1869 women were granted full suffrage 
in Wyoming, and to-day they enjoy the 
same privilege in three other States— 
Colorado, Idaho and Utah (as well as in 
New Zealand and West Australia), while 
the equal suffragists look forward confi- 
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‘dently to the time when all the other 
States and Republics will follow the ex- 
ample of the West. They declare that 
woman without the ballot is in a condi- 
tion of “actual and practical slavery ” 
(in America, the paradise of women!) ; 
they want not only the right to vote, but 
to take any and every office, including the 
Presidency ; the right to serve on juries 
and as judges; while some extremists 
even wear trousers, and others want to 
go to war, not as nurses, but as soldiers. 
All these things they ask for not as fa- 
vors, but as “ rights; ”’ and they sneer at 
the vaunted gallantry of the men who re- 
fuse to grant them. 

If the tendencies thus briefly summed 
up are to continue in the same ratio for 
another hundred years, it is obvious that 
womanly women are doomed, and that at 
best human society will resemble an ant’s 
nest or a beehive, which, as Sir John 
Lubbock writes, contains three kinds of 
individuals: “ Workers, or imperfect fe- 
males (which constitute the great ma- 
jority), males and perfect females.” 
For it needs no argument to show that 
if women are to have the same educa- 
tion and ideals, the same employments, 
the same sports, the same political life, as 
the men, their thoughts and feelings, 
their tastes and manners, and even their 
features and figures, will gradually ap- 
proximate those of the men. Masculin- 
ity will then once more assert itself tri- 
umphantly, as it is did in the days of sav- 
agery, and our women will ultimately be 
‘ advanced ” to the position of the squaws 
concerning whom we read in Schoolcraft 
that on account of the hard work they 
had to perform, they were “ universally 
masculine in appearance, without one soft 
blandishment to render them desirable or 
lovely.” 

Fortunately there is no reason to fear 
that this hideous nightmare will’ ever 
come true. The invasion of man’s do- 
main by women is not a matter of social 
evolution .and progress, but a temporary 
anomaly against which a strong reaction 
has already set in. This is particularly 
noticeable in regard to the suffrage ques- 
tion. After half a century of clamorous 
agitation the equal suffragists have cap- 
tured only four States, and those in the 

wild and woolly West, where social ex- 
periments are made in the same darin 


and reckless spirit that rules life in gen- 
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eral, and where the agitators were doubt- 
less aided by the ideals of grotesque chiv- 
alry which prevail in mining camps 
and are mirrored in the pages of Bret 
Harte. That the experiment has been a 
success, even under the exceptional con- 
ditions prevalent in those Western States, 
is emphatically denied by excellent au- 
thorities. The Hon. Ralph Talbot, of 
Denver, wrote last February in relation 
to that city: 
“Theoretically I still believe in equal suf- 
frage: but practically I fear its results are ex- 
tremely disastrous.” : 
Pastor W. O. Ryan, of the same city, 
wrote last November that he was “ one 
of the theorizers who voted for woman 
suffrage; but after studying its effects 
he concluded : 


“ The exercise of suffrage by women in Colo- 
rado is no longer tolerable; it is an unmixed 
evil, a horrible travesty on the hopes and ex- 
pectations of many of us; a Frankenstein mon- 
ster we have raised which we must slay or it 
slays us. It is injuring our homes; it is ruin- 
ous to all that is becoming and admirable in 
many of our women.” 


He is convinced that if the question were 
again submitted to the electors, ninety 
per cent. of the men and three-fourths of 
the women would now feject “ the fool- 
ish and regrettable experiment.” 
Testimony to the contrary has been 
given by equally prominent authorities; 
but whatever the truth may be regarding 


‘Colorado, it is undeniable that in the 


East the vast majority of both women and 
men are as strongly opposed to equal suf- 
frage as ever. This is confirmed by Ida 
Husted Harper’s weekly wail in the Sun- 
day Swn, where this stanch and vigor- 
ous champion of a lost cause was obliged 
to admit, a few months ago, that, as far 
as actual concrete gains are concerned, 
“ progress is discouragingly slow.” She 
added that “through some perversity of 
moral vision the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States have been utter- 
ly unable to see that women ” should be 
allowed to vote; which recalls the remark 
of the twelfth juror that an agreement 
might have been reached at once if it 
hadn’t been for the confounded stubbort- 
ness of the other eleven jurors. 
Looking back from our present point! 
of view we can see that the champions ° 
female suffrage would have never made 
even such little progress as they have, ha 
it not been for their question-begginé 
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war-cty of “Woman’s Rights,” which 
misled some well-intentioned men into 
joining their ranks. It seemed outra- 
geous to these gallant and generous men 
that women should be obliged to beg for 
their “rights” and not get them. But 
it is now obvious to impartial observers 
that these “rights” are in reality de- 
manded by only a very small group of 
women—mostly mannish women, too, be- 
longing to what has been aptly called 
“the third sex; ” and that to grant them 
the “ rights ” demanded would in reality 
be to inflict a grievous wrong on the vast 
majority of women—the womanly 
women—as well as on children, on men, 
and on society in general. Here lies the 
gist of the whole matter. 

A favorite question of the few wome 
who want the suffrage is, ‘“‘ Why not let 
those of us vote who want to?” This 
very question shows their unfitness for 
the franchise. It puts them on a level 
with naughty children who want to. do 
certain things regardless of consequences 
to themselves and others. All students 
of our political life know that its great- 
est danger lies in the difficulty of getting 
the better class of men to vote and attend 
to their civic duties, whereas the rabble, 
headed by demagogs and rascals, always 
votes. With refined women the diffi- 
culty of getting them to vote would be 
greater still. The rabble, which in both 
sexes has a majority, would therefore be 
doubled, while the educated—including 
the woman suffragists themselves— 
would be left in a helpless minority ; 
wherefore it is the duty of legislators to 
protect these women against their own 
folly by refusing them the ballot. 

If the danger of doubling the power of 
the ignorant and the vicious were not 
alone sufficient to condemn equal suf- 
frage, there is another consideration 
which would give it the coup de grace. 
With all their “blatant assumptions ” 
and “ wild vagaries ” none of the female 
suffragists have ever gone quite so far as 
to demand that men should play second 
fiddle in politics. Yet this is what would 
Inevitably happen if women were allowed 
to vote and took advantage of their priv- 
ilege. For in most civilized countries 
there are more women than men, where- 
fore the men would be outvoted and the 
women might assume all the offices, from 
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the Presidency down. Then, truly, 
might the poet sing, “ all the world’s a 
stage ’—and the play a topsy-turvy Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta. Legislators 
are not likely to go into this burlesque 
business in a hurry. 

Not only would woman’s participation 
in political life take away man’s suprem- 
acy in a field in which he has always, as 
a matter of course, played the leading 
part (except among a few barbarous 
tribes whose women were as masculine 
as the men), but it would involve the do- 
mestic calamity of a deserted home and 
the loss of the womanly qualities for 
which refined men adore women and 
marry them. “ Motherhood,” in the 
words of Bishop Doane, would be “ re- 
placed by mannishness,” and “ neglected 
homes” would “ furnish candidates for 
mismanaged offices.” To children the 
political activity demanded as a “ right ” 
would be a still greater wrong in often 
depriving them of a mother’s care when 
most needed. Doctors tell us, too, that 
thousands of children would be harmed 
or killed before birth by the injurious ef- 
fect of untimely political excitement on 
their mothers. 

All these crimes, calamities and ab- 
surdities legislators are asked to coun- 
tenance simply to please a handful of 
discontented women who clamor for 
“rights” which they have never beer 
able to prove that they need in the least. 
Women were once the absolute slaves of 
men. Without any right to vote they 
have been gradually emancipated, until 
now, as Professor Goldwin Smith has re- 
marked, “the attitude of men in the 
United States toward women is rather 
that of subjection than that of domina- 
tion;” and in some States the pendulum 
has really swung too far. These con- 
cessions were made from a sense of gal- 
lantry and justice. Were women allowed 
to vote sex antagonism would be sub- 
stituted for gallantry. “The arrogant 
assertion of demanded rights ” would, to 
cite once more the happy phraseology of 
Bishop Doane, destroy “the instinctive 
chivalry of conceded courtesies.” Of all 
the mistakes made by the equal suffra- 
gists, none is more ridiculous than their 
naive assumption that when women shall 
have become angry opponents in place of 
gentle companions and helpers, men will 
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retain their chivalrous deference to them 
and refrain from using their brute force 
in an emergency. 

If the suffragists alone were to be the 
sufferers one might teach them a lesson 
by giving them a trial of what they want ; 
but it would be a great wrong to the 
womanly women to expose them to a loss 
of men’s gallantry and at the same time 
to all the nastiness and villainy of polit- 
ical strife. It is indeed assumed that 
women would refine political life by im- 
parting to it their gentleness, tenderness 
and delicacy ; but as Goldwin Smith per- 
tinently asks: 

“Ts it not because they have been kept out 

of politics and generally out of the contentious 
arena that they have remained gentle, tender, 
and delicate? ” : 
Politics in Colorado is, as Pastor Ryan 
testifies, “ the same old dirty game”’ it 
was before women took part in it; and no 
wordly wise person endowed with an 
imagination can doubt that it would hab- 
itually degrade women instead of ele- 
vating men. It is infinitely easier to break 
a fine vase than to make one. 

In view of all these facts we must con- 
cede that Cardinal Gibbons did not ex- 
aggerate when he said that the equal suf- 
fragists, instead of being the champions 
of women, are in reality “the worst ene- 
mies of the female sex.” They are the 
mutual offspring of John Stuart Mill, 
the last man in the world to lead a move- 
ment in behalf of women, as there never 
was a man who knew less of the distinc- 
tive charms, requirements and virtues of 
true womanhood. Says Professor Gold- 
win Smith: , 

“Tn his work on the ‘ Subjection of Women,’ 
not only does he leave maternity almost 
out of sight, but sex and its influences seem 
hardly to be present to his mind. Of the dis- 
tinctive excellence and beauty of the female 
character it does not appear that he had formed 
any idea.” 

Mill succeeded at first in misleading, 
among others, two of the most eminent 
political thinkers of*his time, John Bright 
and Goldwin Smith, but both changed 
their minds emphatically after reflection 
and experience had shown them his er- 
ror; Bright declaring that “ to introduce 
women into the strife of political life 
would be a great evil to them;” while 
Goldwin Smith wrote an eloquent essay 
(reprinted in his “ Essays on Questions 
of the Day”), in which he proves that to 


give the ballot to women would be to 
sacrifice the position and influence of 
women in general to the ambition of a 
few. Another great thinker, whose tes- 
timony is of the more worth because he, 
too, at first championed “ Women’s 
Rights,” is Herbert Spencer, whose riper 
judgment made him write that “If 
women comprehended all that is con- 
tained in the domestic sphere they would 
ask no other.” 

A bright woman, Miss Emily P. Bis- 
sell, once wrote that “It is not the tyr- 
anny but the chivalry of men that we 
American women have to fear.” But the 
men now understand that to allow women 
to share in their political strife and mud- 
throwing would not be an act of chivalry 
but a crime against them as well as an 
injustice to the world; and this is why, 
as Ida Husted Harper is obliged to ad- 
mit, to-day “the men of the United 
States stand in a solid wall of opposition 
to the granting of a vote to American 
women.” It is, therefore, obvious that, 
so far as political life is concerned, it is 
the “ Woman’s Rights ” movement—ab- 
surdly so-called—that is doomed, and not 
its intended victims, the womanly women. 

But will not the growing participa- 
tion of women in masculine employments 
unsex them, changing them into “ work- 
ers or imperfect females?” It will, if the 
stampede of the last two decades—the in- 
discriminate rushing out of women into 
the world—continues. But it will not 
continue. Signs are multiplying that a 
strong reaction has already set in. There 
are articles in the newspapers.every week 
which show that the stampede has been 
arrested and that women are being forced 
to consider the question of sex in occupa- 
tion and education. We read of large 
Western railway companies discharging 
their female employees and_ replacing 
them with men; of the number of female 
Government employees reduced from 13 
to 6 per cent. in one year ; of 8,000 women 
in business positions in New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago replaced in_ three 
months by men; and so on, the manager 
of one of the largest New York employ- 
ment bureaus, e. g., having remarked, a 
few weeks ago: “ Three years ago I got 
three calls for women stenographers 
where I now get only one;” tho the de- 
mand for stenographers is greater than 
ever. 


















This reaction, of course, will not, and 
must not, go too far. Flora McDonald 
Thompson’s prediction : 

“ The twentieth century will witness a splen- 
did spectacle of prodigal wives returning to 
the domestic sphere under the stern 
tyranny of the truth they have learned about 


themselves,” . 

will doubtless come true; but it cannot 
be denied that, under present conditions 
at any rate, there is not room enough 
“at home” for all the women who are 
obliged to work for a living. Much of 
the work which was once done by women 
at home is now done in factories by men 
and machinery, and there is some ground 
for the sarcastic remark that “ now when 
a woman takes a piece of her work back 
again, she is said to be encroaching on 
the sphere of man.” There is work 
enough in the world for both women and 
men. The great task for the next dec- 
ades is to find out just which kinds of 
work should be done by the men and 
which by the women, in order that both 
may be able to preserve the distinctive 
qualities and charms of their sex. Most 
of the female “champions” seem to 
fancy that for women to enter into any 
new field indicates progess. One of 
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them refers with satisfaction to the 
growth, in England, during a certain 
period, in the number of women who la- 
bor in the fields. From that point of 
view England—and still more America— 
would be far behind Italy, where, among’ 
eleven million women over nine years of 
age more than three millions are em- 
ployed in the fields ; while the true para- 
dise of women would be among the self- 
ish savages who reserve for themselves 
the noble arts of war, hunting and loaf- 
ing, and make the women do all the hard 
work. 

The womanly woman is the antipode 
of the hard working, masculine-looking, 
early-aging savage woman. She is the 
highest and latest product of civilization, 
and manly man will never allow her to 
retrograde into mannishness if he can 
help it. How to preserve her woman- 
liness and yet enable her, whenever nec- 
essary, to make her own living, is one of 
the most important and interesting prob- 
lems now before the public. There are, 
I think, a few simple tests for deciding 
what employments are suitable — for 
women who wish to remain womanly ; 
but the discussion of these I must reserve 
for another article. 

New York City. 


AssISTANT PROFESSOR OF EnGuisu LITERATURE AT YALE UNivErsITyY. 


A FIRST performance at a reputable 
London theater is always an inter- 
esting occasion, and to the visitor 
“hung aloft the night” in the gallery 
the advance guard of the audience is al- 
most as attractive as the stage. Behind 
the curtain are grouped the. nervous ac- 
tors and actresses, whose names will form 
the chief topic of discussion in theatrical 
circles for days to come; and while we 
wait expectantly for the first sight of 
these worthies, personages of equal dis- 
tinction are rapidly filling up the or- 
chestra stalls. And the comments of the 


gallery gods on these puissant knights of 
the quill make one almost forget the pre- 


liminary discords of the meager band of 
musicians. 


On Saturday, September Ist, 1900, 
I had the good fortune to witness’ a 
double beginning. The St. James’s The- 
ater opened its doors for the first time 
after the summer vacation and began the 
season with a brand-new play. It was 
therefore a first night in every sense of 
the word. The play was “A Debt of 
Honor,” the author Mr. Sydney Grun- 
dy and the manager and star Mr. 
George Alexander. The house. was 
packed to suffocation, and conspicuous in 
the stalls sat the dramatic critics and in- 
fluential first-nighters, whose approba- 
tion is so eagerly sought by all who have 
a literary or financial interest in the play. 
Mr. William Archer and Mr. Clement 
Scott, clothed in the pomp of power, were 
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the cynosure of many anxious eyes. Mr. 
Grundy himself was not far away; Mrs. 
Alexander looked out from a box with 
manifest agitation, while Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, whose play on a similar subject 
had just been refused by Mr. Alexander, 
watched the development of this partic- 
ular “Debt of Honor ” with mingled rage 
and amazement, and as soon as possible 
she made all London ring with her fan- 
cied wrongs. She felt that the play, with 
a different title and a different signature, 
was in reality her play, and for a fort- 
night after the familiar cry of plagiarism 
resounded through the metropolis. It is 
only fair to remark that Mr. Grundy’s 
reply was so effective that in a short time 
Mrs. Clifford had nothing more to say. 
The enthusiasm of a London audience 
is a joy to actors. Mr. Alexander’s first 
appearance was greeted with a tempest of 
cheers that must have warmed the cockles 
of his heart. Altho he made a commend- 
able struggle to speak his opening lines, 
it was some minutes before his voice 
could make the slightest impression on 
the din. The crowd behaved exactly like 
an American political convention at the 
appearance of its ephemeral idol. The 
subordinate actors, among whom was 
Mr. Esmond, Miss Fay Davis and a New 
York favorite, Miss Julie Opp, were re- 
ceived with an outburst of applause simi- 
lar in intensity, tho not so long in dura- 
tion. As to the play or plot, little need 
be said, as we shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity to judge of its merits on this side 
of the water. At the conclusion of the 
performance, actors and playwright were 
called before the curtain. Even amid the 
frantic huzzas, individual howls of 
“ Boo ” could plainly be distinguished. 
Some of the dramatic critics treated. 
Mr. Grundy’s play rather severely, and 
he rashly replied to them in print. He 
attempted to maintain that most dramatic 
criticism was worthless, a statement not 
true in itself, and not prudent to make 
even if it were. He was injudicious 
enotgh to bring forward as evidence the 
confession that he had once tried to be a 
dramatic critic and had signally failed. 
His intended victims lost no time in spit- 
ting him with this weapon which he had 
so opportunely placed in their hands. 
One of his chief objections to ordinary 


newspaper dramatic criticism, however, 
seems to contain some truth. He main- 
tained that these critics really have in- 
sufficient time for mature judgment, a 
point discussed also by Mr. Franklin 
Fyles in his recent useful and entertain- 
ing little book on the stage. The critic 
leaves the theater after eleven, and his 
complete copy must be in the office by 
one o'clock. Possibly this suggests one 
reason why the first night of “ A Debt” 
fell on a Saturday, Mr. Grundy and Mr. 
Alexander being determined that if the 
critics condemned it they should at any 
rate have a whole Sunday for deliberate 
judgment. Indeed, it does seem hard 
that a play which has cost the dramatist a 
year of labor, the players many weeks oi 
arduous rehearsal and the manager thou- 
sands of dollars, should have its fate 
largely. determined by the opinions of 
men who have-only a hurried hundred 
minutes not merely to express, but even 
to form their judgment. Mr. Grundy 
and Mr. Fyles, while realizing the diffi- 
culty, suggest no possible remedy. The 
latter is correct in saying that criticisms 
written under such conditions are never- 
theless pretty good ; but that is no reason 
why they should not be made better. 
Why is such breathless haste really nec- 
essary? Why might not professional 
published criticisms of a play be delayed 
three or four days? Would such writ- 
ing be read any the less eagerly, or with 
any less respect, when it was apparently 
the outcome of serious reflection rather 
than a mere first impression? Possibly 
the newspapers, or the critics, would have 
to form a trust in order to make a suc- 
cessful combination on this point. But 
I see no reason, except long-established 
usage, that requires an authoritative criti- 
cism of a new play to be completed within 
two hours after the fall of the curtain. 
Surely no one would wish to see a cus- 
tom instituted which would make it nec- 
essary for periodicals to print reviews of 
new books within twenty-four hours after 
the volumes are published; and, yet the 
book-reviewer would have an advantage 
unenjoyed by the dramatic critic; he 
would have the object of his criticism be- 
fore his eyes in the permanent form of 
cold type. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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LITERATURE. 


A Rare Correspondent.* 


Ir is seldom that letters of such rich 
interest proceed from a writer otherwise 
so little known as Thomas Edward 
Brown, and the first question likely to be 
asked will be, Who is the man? and what 
has he done? Brown was born in the 
Isle of Man in the year 1830. His father 
was a clergyman and a writer of fastid- 
ious style. It is said that he was so care- 
ful in composition that he would make 
his son read aloud from some English 
classic before answering an invitation. 
And his son declared that to his father 
“style was like the instinct of personal 
cleanliness.” From the influence of such 
a home Brown went to King William’s 
College, and afterward to Oxford, where 
he obtained a double first class. He ‘was 
ordained, and after some vicissitudes be- 
came one of the masters of Clifton Col- 
lege in Bristol. There he did most of his 
literary work, including Fo’c’s’le Yarns 
and other volumes of verse in the Manx 
dialect. In 1892 he withdrew from ac- 
tive life, and settled down in his beloved 
Isleof Man. He died in 1897. 

A break in the succession of Brown’s 

letters from the age of twenty-four to the 
age of forty-three confirms by the con- 
trast of the two groups an opinion we 
have always held, that a man’s maturity 
in letter writing never comes until his 
fortieth year. The peculiar charm of let- 
ters is a certain mellow ripeness of per- 
sonality, which in the younger years is al- 
ways marred by a tone of self-conscious- 
- ness and an effort to be brilliant. 
_ Unaffected brilliancy—a note of dash- 
ing buoyancy, mingled with laughter and 
tears—is perhaps the most striking qual- 
ity of Brown’s letters. They carry the 
reader along on an irresistible current. 
But their interest goes deeper than mere 
buoyancy. In general the subject mat- 
ter which lends objective value to a man’s 
correspondence may be divided under 
three heads—nature, men and books— 
and in two of these at least the present 
letters are full of entertainment. 


*Lerrers or Tuomas Epwarp Brown. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00, 





Rarely do we enjoy with a writer a 
finer sense of the beauty and life of na- 
ture. Somewhere he speaks of the 
“ power of sucking out from the country 
its inmost soul, and making it stand be- 
fore me and smile and speak.” This 
power of putting personality into dead 
nature, the old mythopoetic gift of a 
younger civilization which seldom ap- 
pears to-day even in our best lovers of na- 
ture, is the key to that mystery which so 
impressed his friends. To them he 
seemed in possession of some great se- 
cret of nature which he was not free to 
impart. This life-giving sympathy will 
be found inspiring, the description of a 
sunset seen over the Jungfrau with the 
emotions of life and death and resurrec- 
tion: “ Well, so she died, and you felt as 
if a great soul had ebbed away into the 
Heaven of Heavens; ” it will be found in 
the vivid pictures of the mountains; in 
little homely touches such as his love for 
the bog bean; in such quaint fancies as 
when he says: “ There is something be- 
yond measure pathetic in the euthanasia 
of that little stream. Only a few yards, 
and it is born to die, and die so gloriously, 
yet so quietly.” Occasionally there are 
little descriptions in a more commonplace 
vein which are yet instinct with a name- 
less grace. What could be more delicate 
than these lines to illuminate a picture of 
“interior Manx: ” 

The girding cliff to view your picture brings, 

Mine is an inland sketch of fount and lea, 
And modest hills, and all the pleasant things 

That shun the bluster of the roaring sea. 
We have dwelt at length on this power of 
giving life to nature because it seems, on 
the whole, the most distinctive charm of 
Brown’s correspondence. His own life 
was far from the hurly burly of ambi- 
tion; and altho this in one sense adds to 
the grace of his letters, it nevertheless 
cuts them off from one wide source of 
adventitious interest. The persons to 
whom he writes and about whom he 
writes are almost entirely unknown to us; 
and we do not feel continually in the 
company of great men, such as Carlyle 
and Tennyson and Thackeray, who lend 
so much of themselves to Fitzgerald’s let- 
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ters. But if there is little about distin- 
guished men, there is no lack of associa- 
tion with good books. From Homer to 
“ Trilby ” and Miss Wilkins’s “ Pem- 
broke,” his mind was ready to welcome 
and assimilate all that approached him. 
His remarks are often acute, as when he 
speaks of the laughter and burlesque in 
the Odyssey; and often tinged with the 
charm of personal habits and surround- 
ings, as when he speaks of always quot- 
ing Berkeley with an accent “semi- 
Manx, semi-Irish.”” Only in one case 
does he criticise a book with unmitigated 
harshness, and that is when he calls “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda” “ ridiculous rub- 
bish.” On the contrary, his enthusiasms 
are a little apt to run into the falsetto, as 
when he does homage to Victor Hugo 
with an abandon that reminds us some- 
what too much of the hysterics of Swin- 
burne. Delightful as his sympathies gen- 
erally are, one cannot but feel-that, in his 
own words, these “quick enthusiasms 
must needs be superficial.” We should 
prefer at times the self-restraint, the pow- 
er of deliberately choosing and putting 
away, which is so characteristic of Fitz- 
gerald’s taste. 

For many reasons, both of similarity 
and contrast, we are often reminded of 
Fitzgerald’s letters while reading these 
volumes. And no passage in Brown’s 
correspondence is more interesting than 
that in which he refers to the English 
Omar: “ There is an %¢ in Fitzgerald’s 
letters,” he says,‘ which is so exquisitely 
idyllic as to be almost heavenly. He takes 
you with him, exactly accommodating his 
pace to yours, walks through meadows 
so tranquil, and yet abounding in the 
most delicate surprises.” 

And as we compare the present letters 
with Fitzgerald’s, we ask ourselves 
whether they possess, as Fitzgerald’s cer- 
taily do, sufficient interest to rank them 
among the few great collections in the 
language. Our opinion is that they just 
fail of that proud eminence. First of all 
we miss the background given by the 
achievement of any great literary work— 
that feeling of weight which the knowl- 
edge of a task accomplished lends to the 
delectation of lighter moments. Per- 
haps such a background is not indispens- 
able—as indeed the case of Madame de 
Sévigné would sufficiently prove ; but the 
present letters are besides this lacking to 
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a certain degree in a quality that is un- 
doubtedly essential. We mean that sense 
of pervasive personality which lends to 
written communication the charm of a 
distinguished presence. Brown was not 
entirely lacking in personality—far from 
that—but he does not quite show that all- 
informing spirit of the master letter-writ- 
ers. If we tried to define this indefinable 
quality we should say it was a peculiar 
consistency of the will making selection 
among the inconstant moods and desires 
and tastes of the mind, and shaping them 
into a distinct and impressive unity. We 
feel this strong selective force in Byron, 
tho the ideal he sets before himself was 
in many respects a low one; we feel it in 
the quiet reserves of Fitzgerald; we do 
not always feel it in the promiscuous im- 
pulses and tastes of Brown. But if the 
letters before us cannot be placed among 
the few collections that will live they are 
at least of great and genuine interest for 
the present.. To an unvitiated taste they 
would seem capable of bringing more en- 
tertainment than any biography or novel 
of the past year. 


Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon.* 


AMONG the many brilliant services 
rendered by Lord Rosebery we doubt if 
he -has set his hand to one for which he 
was better furnished in the way of nat- 
ural endowment or previous occupation 
than the one undertaken in this volume, 
and which he intimates had its motive 
in the desire to fill up some vacant time 
_ a task that had been long haunting 

im. 

The point of the book is to study the 
St. Helena period of the Emperor’s life, 
from his surrender to Maitland on the 
“ Bellerophon ” to his death, not merely 
for its own sake but as a point of view 
which offers certain obvious advantages 
for the appreciation of the man, his true 
aims and value in the final judgment that 
is to be passed on him. 

This would have been an impossible 
task when he died in 1821. It has now 
lost so many of its difficulties that it 
might safely be committed to any one of 
a score of writers on the subject, tho it 
is doubtful if all of them together would 
have been as well equipped for it as Lord 
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-Rosebery, or achieved it anywhere near 
as well. He plunges at once into a crit- 
ical examination of all the St. Helena 
documents and records. This is a piece 
of work that required all Lord Rosebery’s 
dash. He has done it as it never has been 
done before, and with such close ap- 
proach to ideal justice that it will not need 
to be done again. Hereafter no one can 
complain that he does not know how to 
read Las Cases, O’Meara, Lady Malcom, 
Forsyth, Montholon, Gourgaud and the 
others. The key is here. Lord Rose- 
bery has apprized them at their value 
and taught us just what they are good 
for. His art is not of the easy kind 
which sweeps them all aside, but a high- 
er and more discriminating search for 
wheat among the chaff. Of these St. 
Helena writers he prefers Gourgaud, with 
all his jealous, cantankerous and sul- 
len impossibility. ‘‘ The one capital su- 
preme record of life at St. Helena is the 
private journal of Gourgaud, written, in 
the main at least, for his own eye and 
conscience alone, without flattery or even 
prejudice, almost brutal in its raw real- 
ism. 

The Napoleonic story contained in this 
volume begins properly with the chapter 
on the “ Deportation,” at the moment the 
Emperor had surrendered himself, and 
covers the whole St. Helena history to 
the end. It is told with the utmost frank- 
ness. “If,” writes Lord Rosebery, “ St. 
Helena recalls painful memories to the 
French, much more poignant are those 
that it excites among ourselves.” He 
does not fail to charge home the blunders 
of Lord Bathurst and the English Gov- 
ernment. Neither does he conceal his con- 
viction that there was good ground for 
the English case to rest on, the only pity 
being that it was not chosen well. None 
of the topics discussed in this part of the 
book can be pleasant subjects for Eng- 
lishmen. It cannot please them to be held 
responsible for Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
Emperor’s custodian at St. Helena, for the 
childish pettiness of refusing Napoleon 
his title, or for the needless irritations 
of economizing on the money question. 
Undoubtedly Lord Bathurst was at the 
bottom of all this bungling. But it is not 
a chapter which shows England in the 
best light. 

These are questions that come up and 
cannot be avoided. But more has been 
made of them than they deserve, and a 
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certain class of writers has been willing 
to keep them alive as they only show 
solid ground for their case against Eng- 
land. 

The great achievement of the book is 
Napoleon himself brought down to the 
plain reality of life and relieved of the 
temptation to act a part. There can be 
no doubt that Lord Rosebery is right in 
his assumption that in those St. Helena 
years we come nearer to the true Napo- 
leon and see better what was really ac- 
tuating him. 

It is not an inspiring revelation: The 
strongest passion that survived in Na- 
poleon was the passion to save the throne 
of France for his son and to perpetuate 
his dynasty. ‘This passion even put him 
under bonds, and had a restraining in- 
fluence on what he said and did. We 
cannot, however, expand on the impres- 
sion made of Napoleon in these studies. 
Our readers must take it from Lord 
Rosebery himself in his impressive chap- - 
ters on “ The Emperor at Home,” and 
“The Conversations of Napoleon.” 

After all it is not Lord Rosebery who 
is drawing the picture. It is Napoleon 
himself. It is under his own touch that 
this specter of demonic selfishness shapes 
itself before our mind. Lord Rosebery 
tells his story with great moderation, and 
with a touch so light as to relieve the 
moral strain of its more brutal fetaures. 
He even lays on the brighter features of 
the story all the emphasis they will bear. 
No ..reader should omit the chapter on 
“The Supreme Regrets ” which haunted 
the dethroned Emperor through these re- 
flective years. All in all, it is one of the 
saddest revelations ever made of a mind 
that cannot be at rest. One idle regret 
chases another over its troubled surface 
—regrets that he did not die at Borodino, 
at Waterloo, or perhaps at Dresden. 
Sometimes at Tilsit would have been bet- 
ter, or if a cannon ball had struck him 
at Moscow. Then, again, his regrets 
carry him to Egypt and he goes on 
mourning over what he would have done 
with Arabia behind him and driving the 
English out of India. Then he dreams 
of Alexander and how he might have as- 
sumed the turban and played the part of 
Alexander. Again he reverts to Water- 
loo, and dwells on the vain regrets of the 
beaten warrior as to how he might have 
saved the fight—now it is Grouchy, now 
Ney, now Soult, that lost the battle. 
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More than once he explains that it was 
lost by fault of the officer who gave 
Guyot the order to charge with his Gren- 
adiers, tho Mentholon says plainly that 
Napoleon gave the order himself. Most 
pitiful of all are his wanderings through 
the troubled days of his return to Paris. 
He should have raised the Jacobin flag, 
or comeout for the Revolution ; he should 
have proclaimed a constitution; he 
should have played the part of Cromwell, 
beheaded Lafayette and pitched a hun- 
dred others into the Seine. Whatever 
else he did, he should have hanged 
Fouché. After all, the great regret to 
which he always returns is that he did 
not boldly take up the part of Alexander, 
assume the turban, become a Mahomme- 
dan and drive the English out of India. 
The most pathetic points of all are when 
his mind recovers the tone of reality and 
comes out with its natural force and 
sense. One such example occurs at the 
end of a long series of imaginings as to 
what he should have done for himself 
after Waterloo, when suddenly the real 
situation breaks on him and he exclaims: 
“After all, what could I do? I was a 
beaten man.” 

This passage is very characteristic. It 
is an example among many others of the 
contradictions we have to take account 
of in reading Napoleonic memoirs. It 
is eminently characteristic of what he has 
left in writing on the Duc D’Enghien 
tragedv. Lord Rosebery’s examination 
of this evidence should not be slighted 
by any reader of his book. The same 
contradictory character marks what he 
has left on record as to Talleyrand. Na- 
poleon said very few things on any of the 
knotty points of his career which he did 
not contradict. Truth has to be drawn 
out of him by some other process than 
straightforward testimony. 

In many respects the best chapter in 
Lord Rosebery’s book is the X Vth, “ No- 
poleon and the Democracy.” 

Through all this century the myste- 
rious paradox of French politics has been 
the tremendous power of the Napoleonic 
legend over the French populace. They 
have not only idealized him. They hold 
him in a sort of divine veneration, speak- 
ing of him with bated breath as a sort of 
incarnation, The Man, L’Homme, in 
terms which if they were not associated 
with so much of their deepest conviction 
would be a species of blasphemy. 
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To hatidle such a matter as this and 
“ pluck the mystery ” out of it requires a ° 
man of the highest power, and of phe- 
nomenal acquaintance with the subject. ¢ 
To have done this is Lord Rosebery’s 
crowning achievement in this book. This 
XVth chapter is the one to which, in a 
sense, all the others lead up. They can- 
not be omitted, but their interpretation 
and consummation is here. 


a 


Scientific Data from the 
Philippines.* 

THE Philippine Commission sent over 
by the United States Government to 
study and report on the situation in the 
islands realized how little reliable infor- 
mation was available with regard to the 
Philippines. To attempt to collect all 
the scattered data would be a long task. 
The Commissioners found the Jesuits in 
charge of the astronomical observatory 
at Manila equipped with special knowl- 
edge on scientific questions relating to 
the islands that it would take years for 
others to accumulate. Besides, the 
fathers were closely in touch with orig- 
inal Philippine sources of information, 
and could obtain material that would not 
be available to unsympathetic foreigners. 
Accordingly certain of the Jesuits were 
invited to write an account of things 
scientific in the Philippines—this account 
to be published by the United States 
Government as a sort of appendix to the 
report of the Philippine Commission. 
The present work is the result. It is in 
Spanish, and the English edition, which 
is to contain only excerpts from the orig- 
inal, is not to appear for some months. 
The Spanish edition consists of two vol- 
umes in large octavo—the first of 700 
pages and 169 plates, the second of 500 
pages and 120 plates. There is in addi- 
tion an atlas of the Philippine Islands 
containing 30 maps in colors. 

Of the atlas a word may be said first. 
It is issued by the United States Coast 





* Ev ARCHIPIELAGO Fitipino. Colleccion de Datos Ge- 
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and Geodetic Survey. The reasons for 
its publication by the Government are 
stated by Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey office: 

“Shortly after the Philippine Com- 
missioners reached Manila it was learned 
that a series of maps covering the more 
important islands of the archipelago was 
being prepared at the Jesuit observatory 
under the supervision of the director, 
Rev. José Algue, S.J. An inspection of 
such of the maps as already had been 
completed satisfied the Commission that 
they were superior to anything hitherto 
published. It was learned that the 
Jesuit Fathers planned to make the se- 
ries quite complete. The Commission 
conceived the idea of securing their co- 
operation in the preparation of a compre- 
hensive atlas of the archipelago. After 
‘some discussion the series here published 
was decided upon. The Jesuits spared 
no pains in securing all available data, 
and verified them by consultation with 
‘members of other religious orders, -as 
well as with old residents, travelers and 
explorers. To the admirable work of 
their own Order is due practically all of 
our present knowledge of the interior of 
Mindanao. It is believed that this atlas 
fairly represents the present state of geo- 
graphic knowledge of the Philippine 
Archipelago, and that it embodies a large 
amount of new information.” 

This authoritative expert opinion 
seems to make further critical comment 
on the atlas unnecessary. To the ordi- 
nary looker-on in geography the maps 
appeal by the beauty of their execution. 
It is a distinct surprise to find that all 
the technical work was executed wholly 
by native Philippine draughtsmen under 
the immediate supervision of Father 
Algue. In the chapters on ethnology 
the native Filipinos are credited with 
great manipulative skill. They learn to 
run intricate machinery in much less time 
than it takes the ordinary workman of 
civilized countries to do the same thing. 

The Jesuit Fathers have fulfilled very 
well the intentions of the Philippine Com- 
mission.: Their work is a mine of pre- 
cious and authentic information. The 
scientific specialist will find in it perhaps 
a certain lack of judicious selection of the 
material to be used. The authors have 
evidently realized that in the present un- 
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settled state of our knowledge of things 
Philippine it was better to present the 
material in its entirety and leave to time 
and better opportunity the task of sifting 
the certain from the uncertain. The 
chapters on ethnology, mineralogy, seis- 
mology and climatology are especially to 
be praised. . 


Pebbles. 


THE girls, in the box coats they are wear- 
ing this winter, look about as graceful as cin- 
namon bears.—Atchison Globe. 

-Alma: “So the professor’s wife has a 
little baby.” Mater: “ Yes, delightful, isn’t it? 
Alma: “ Boy or co-ed? ”*_Punch Bowl. 

“Why do they say the Divinity School 
students have an easier time than the Law 
School students?” “It is easier to preach 
than to practice.”—Yale Record. 


.As editor of The Commoner, Mr. B 
will be right in line for the Lincoln post o ee 
in case a Democratic President is elected in 

1904.—-The Detroit Free Press. 


-She was trembling like a startled fawn. 
© Papa,” she faltered, “is furious because you 
kissed me at parting, last night!” “ How 
comes he to know of it? ” demanded the youth, 
paling. “Oh, as luck would have it, he read 
the society news in the World and Journal ‘this 
morning!” exclaimed the distraught girl, her 
voice sinking to a terrified whisper.—Puck. 

-IN THE CLOSED CAR WITH THE Hort 
Stove.—The last passenger to enter the closed 
car sniffed loudly. Then he beckoned to the 
conductor. “I suppose you ring up every 
cent?” he said. “ Of course I do,” replied the 
conductor. “ What do you mean by such in- 
sinuations as that?” “To my certain knowl- 
edge,” replied the unruffled passenger, “ there 
are thirty-two separate and distinct scents in 
this car, and not one of them has been properly 
registered.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

.-CAMBRIDGE DIALoGUE.—Scene: A recep- 
tion. Time: Anywhere “ from four till seven.” 
sludience: The girl you want to make a good 
impression on. ‘‘How do, Mrs. Oldtime?” 
“ Excuse me; what did you say?” “ How do 
you do?” “Qh, how d’ yer do? Why, you 
must be little Willie! How you have grown? 
And where do you go to school now?” “ Why. 
I’m in college.” “ Who did you say?” “ ae 
said—I—was—in—college! ” ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to say you’re a freshman! Dear me, dear me, 
and the last time I saw you you were only——” 
“Yes, I know; but I’m 1902.” “Not till 
then? Why, I thought you said you were in 
already.” “I mean my class is ’o02.” “Is to 
what?” “Why, we graduate—graduate in 
1902.” “ And my husband graduated at nine- 
teen also. Now, really, you must be bright; he 
was well up.” “ No, no; my class leaves then.” 
“‘Oh, have you got to? I’m so sorry. 

Do come around and see my new pug some 
time. Good-by, good-by. He’s a dear, you 
know. Good-by.”—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Cuba’s Constitution and Policy. 


THE constitution reported by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Cuban Convention 
is, in its plan of government and many of 
_ its fundamental provisions, a faithful 

copy of our own. We shall point out 
only those differences which are clearly 
of some importance, noting at the outset 
‘that in the Cuban scheme the reservoir 
of power is the whole people. The 
Cuban Republic is not to be a federation 
of states, for obvious reasons ; and there- 
fore it was not to be expected that powers 
not delegated to the central government 
should be reserved to the six provinces 
or departments. The requirements for 
citizenship -are liberal, altho somewhat 
complicated in expression. The rights 
guaranteed to the people are substan- 
tially those which are guaranteed by our 
constitution. There is no provision for 


trial by jury, and for this reason and 
others the paragraphs designed to pre- 


vent arbitrary arrest and unjust impris- 
onment and a violation of certain rights 
seem burdened with unnecessary details. 
But “due process of law” has not the 
meaning in Cuba that it has here, and 
safeguards there must be defined. The 
restrictions upon a suspension of guar- 
anteed rights by Congress or the Presi- 
dent were probably suggested by the 
familiar revolutionary tendencies and 
experience of many republics south of 
us. They appear to be sufficient. 
President, Vice-president, Senate, and 
House, are taken from our own scheme 
of government. Their powers and 
duties are substantially those which are 
prescribed in our constitution. The 
President, however, is to be elected by 
direct popular vote; the term of a Repre- 
sentative is to be four years (like that of 
the President) ; the Senators are to be 
chosen by electors appointed by the 
municipal councils in the provinces; 
power to regulate telegraphic and railroad 
service is given to Congress; the: Senate 
may try Governors of provinces, as well 


as the President, in impeachment cases; - 


the President may suspend—for the ulti- 
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mate decision of the Supreme Court— 
the acts of provincial assemblies and 
municipal councils; and an effective 
use of what we call “the pocket 
veto,” at the end of a session of Congress, 
is prevented. These are all the provi- 
sions of importance, in the field of legis- 
lative and executive power, which differ 
from those of our constitution. The 
Supreme Court is a copy of our own, 
with some sensible requirements as to 
the qualifications -of judges. 

When the provinces are reached, the © 
scheme—with its Governor and Assem- 
bly for each province or department, and 
its Mayor and Council for each of the 
municipalities or townships that compose 
a province—seems too elaborate for an 
island republic of 1,500,000 people. The 
plan is symmetrical, however, and if it 
was designed to supply an abundance of - 
offices, it also gives a large measure of 
local home rule and requires that local 
loans shall be approved by popular vote. 
On the whole, it is a very good consti- 
tution. . 

It says not a word directly about those 
relations with the United States which 
the convention was required to define. 
The constitution has not yet been 
adopted, but the convention has accepted 
a large part of it, and there are indica- 
tions that the whole report will be ap- 
proved with very little modification.’ It 
is clearly the purpose of the delegates 
to make an absolutely independent re- 
public—one that shall have an army and 
a navy, and make international treaties, 
and maintain diplomatic and consular 
agents. There is no suggestion that 
naval stations or ports be given to the 
United States, or that our Government be 
authorized to supervise the republic's 
foreign relations. But while there has 
been no direct response to the order re- 
quiring provision to be made for rela- 
tions to this country, there is an indirect 
one in the plan for absolute independence. 
That is to say, the makers of this con- 
stitution virtually declare that Cuba’s 
relations with us are to be like her rela- 
tions with other nations, except as they 
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may be modified by treaties hereafter 
negotiated. 
What right have we to complain? 
While the makers of the constitution 
might with much decency show by some 
expression of gratitude and respect that 
they have not forgotten the work of the 
liberating Power, yet in choosing abso- 
lute independence they have simply taken 
us at our word. We promised that they 
should be permitted to become independ- 
ent, our interest being restricted to assur- 
ance Of the erection of a stable and good 
government -by themselves. This con- 
stitution, almost a copy of our own, 
points to the establishment of such a 
government, so far as.any constitution 
- can do this. Neither the President nor 
Congress can reasonably object to it. 
The Cuban people were to be free to de- 
cide for themselves; they might choose 
independence, or they might ask for an- 
nexation or a protectorate. Altho the 


work of the convention is not finished, 
it may be said that by delegates elected 
under suffrage restrictions imposed by 
ourselves they have chosen to stand 
alone. 

They. must continue to be dependent 


upon the United States, their chief mar- 
ket, for the development of their ma- 
terial resources and the prosperity of 
their industries. We are morally re- 
sponsible in some measure to the world 
for their behavior toward other Powers. 
Our tariff laws may spell either failure 
or success for their plantations. A large 
majority of the owners of property on 
the island prefer annexation or a. pro- 
tectorate to independence, altho now, 
the revolutionary element being in 
control, they are unwilling to ex- 
press their opinions. We think the 
interests of the island and its people 
would be promoted by the accepted pro- 
tection of the United States, or even a 
closer relatfon.. But the Cubans must 
be permitted to decide freely for them- 
selves. If the constitution as reported 
shall be adopted by the convention, it 
should then be submitted to the people 
for a vote. If they accept it, we may 
help them to set up their government. 
But then it will be the duty of the United 
States to stand aside, wishing that the 
little republic may enjoy and wisely use 


the freedom to which its people through - 


much tribulation at last have come. 


279 
Our Candid Critic. 


MINIsTER Wu is a canny China- 
man, but most of all is he our candid 
friend and critic. There is about him a 
beautiful knowing simplicity, a con- 
sciously unconscious humor, a mischiev- 
ously innocent frankness ; and his lauda- 
tory criticisms of our ways and customs, 
his mistimed eulogies of things Chinese, 
his readiness of speech just escaping 
loquacity, all these make him a most de- - 
licious phenomenon bursting upon our 
American life. Just at this time, when 
every other Chinese envoy to a court 
thinks it his duty and his safety to keep 
his mouth shut, and guards are doubled 
to protect their lives, this Minister Wu 
is invited everywhere, just to hear him 
speak, and he does it in most admirable 
English, with real wit, and he does not 
hesitate, just after China has been guilty 
of the most atrocious international crime 
known to history, to contrat our man- 
ners with those of his own country, not 
to our praise, and to stick sharp pins into 
the bladder of our vanity ; and we like it. 
We cheer him to the echo. Really, we 
are much less sensitive than in the days 
when Dickens and Mrs. Trollope sati- 
rized and trolloped us. 

He was unusually daring and candid 
in his talk the other day about lynching. 
A reporter, of more than usual presump- 
tion—if there be grades in that profes- 
sion—asked him his opinion of lynch- 
ing, suggested by the burning of the ne- 
gro in Leavenworth. “Strictly an 
American institution,” replied the Minis- 
ter: 


“China has been accused of many barbar- 
ities, but lynching is not one of them. Burn- 
ing that poor fellow at the stake—ugh! the 
very idea inakes me shudder. And he died 
protesting his innocence! Guilty men don’t 
do that. But I don’t understand it at all. You 
brought the black man here against his will. 
You made him free,.or the great Lincoln did. 
Then you declared him equal to the white man, 
but you denied him equality. He cannot hold 
office; that is, you seldom elect him to one. 
He can’t serve on a jury, though he has a 
right, and he is still a slave socially.” 


So they have no lynching, never burn 
people at the stake, in China. We should 
like to know what to call the action of the 
crowd of Boxers that at Paoting-fu, 
Taiyuen-fu, Taiku and a dozen other 
places, burned men and women alive in 
their houses and speared the little chil- 
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dren that ran from the flames; or what 
to call the mock court that tried other 
white men and women on the chargé of 
making medicine out of babies’ eyes, and 
then tortured and decapitated tl.2m. 
They lynch white men; we lynch black 
men; and we see no difference. Either 
makes us “ shudder.” The shame of it 
on either side is unspeakable, and it will 
do us good to have the excellent repre- 
sentative of an equally guilty nation tell 
us how our crime seems to him. 

Minister Wu has a sweetly candid way 
of telling us our faults in not protecting 
our prisoners against a mob: 

“ But. the American officers, these Sheriffs, 

you call them, seem to help these mobs instead 
of protecting their prisoners. The law per- 
mits them to kill the mob, but they let the 
mob kili their prisoner, whom they have sworn 
to protect. In China an officer who did that 
would forfeit his life. He would kill himself 
rather than suffer such disgrace. . . . Na- 
tions that permit lynching cannot call them- 
selves Christian nations. This habit, and it is 
a habit here, is a blot upon the nation’s good 
name.” ; 
So it is, and it is well to have such a man 
tell us so. But we seem to remember 
that in China there were officers who 
helped the Boxer mobs; that the prison- 
ers taken by the mobs were carried to the 
Governor’s yamen, and there the Gov- 
ernor amused himself by cutting off their 
heads himself. If we remember, about 
Peking the Boxers annexed the Empress 
and all her army. There the officers 
helped the mob, instead of protecting the 
prisoners.. Nevertheless we accept the 
stinging rebuke. 

Now let us hear our moralist further: 

“The difficulty seems to me to be that you 
regard him as a savage and treat him as such. 
He feels himself an outlaw and acts accord- 
ingly. Now, why not assimilate him benevo- 
lently; that is, really and truly benevolently? 
There is only one way to do this and that is to 
make him a white, not only in color, but in 
nature. ‘ 

“T have not given the subject extensive 
study, but I would say, encourage the negro 
men to marry white wom-n, and urge negro 
women to marry white men. You now forbid 
this by law, in many States, yet if it were 
done, in a few generations the negro, as such, 
would be extinct. Instead you would have 
white men, white in skin and with white men’s 
natures.” 

That suggestion is radical, startling, 
we might say audacious. But Minister 
Wu's indictment against laws that for- 
bid intermarriage is just. There are 
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many States which allow a white man to 
raise a family of colored children, but im: 
prison him if he marries their mother, 
We urge no “ social equality ;” we ask no 
miscegenation—these are matters for in- 
dividual election—but we do believe in 
liberty. 

Just how much of a wink there was in 
the Minister’s eye when he said these 
things we do not know. We suspect it 
when he added: 


“The only way to keep up with you Ameri- 
cans is to get ahead of you.”: , 
But this we know, that it will do us good 
to consider the criticisms on our manners 
made by this delightfully candid repre- 
sentative of a country justly famed for its 
courtesies and its cruelties. 


5 


The Creeks and Their “ Boxers,” 


Tue “Curtis Act,” passed June 28th, 
1898, provided for the breaking up of 
the communal system of the Five Ciy- 
ilized Tribes in the Indian Territory. It 
practically abolished their courts, sub- 
jected the action of their legislatures to 
the approval of the President, transferred 
to the Government the collection and 
disbursement of most of their revenues 
and provided for the division per capita 
of their lands and moneys when rolls of 
tribal citizenship should have been made 
and lands appraised. The only option 
which the tribes had was to take this 
medicine “ straight,” or to sugar coat it 
with agreements. These agreements, 
made by representatives of the tribes 
with the Dawes Commission, while cov- 
ering the main points of the Curtis Act, 
gave opportunity for some individuality 
of tribal treatment and for a feeling of 
co-operation instead of coercion. 

The Seminoles anticipated the act with 
an agreement of decided advantage to 
their amour propre; the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws amended and confirmed their 
agreement; the Cherokees refused to 
agree to anything; and the Creeks, at a 
called election, rejected the agreement 
made by their répresentatives. Many 
were led to vote against it in the beliet 
that its rejection would turn the tide back 
and restore the old order, and when they 
realized their mistake it was too.late to 
call another election prior to the’expira- 
tion of the five months of grace allowed 
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for the. confirmation of agreements. The 
Curtis Act, therefore, went into effect 
nolens volens. 

Within a year the Creeks (and the 
Cherokees also) began to see that the 
three tribes’: who had made terms had 
thereby secured advantages which the 
other two had missed, and wisely, tho 
tardily, they made overtures for new ne- 
gotiations. This resulted in agreements 
concluded last April which provide in de- 
tail for allotments, enrolling of citizens 
in the tribes, capitalization of funds, es- 
tablishing and plotting of towns, conduct 
of schools, etc. They were approved by 
the House, and are now pending in the 
Senate. 

Since 1897 the Dawes Commission ‘has 
met strong opposition from an element 
chiefly of the full blood Creeks who are 
strenuously opposed to allotment or any- 
thing which tends to undermine the tribal 
structure built upon the old “ Hopoth- 
leyahola” treaty. They refused to ap- 
pear before the Commission for enroll- 
ment, and deterred others from doing so. 
They held a convention last spring and 
sent delégates to Washington to protest 


against any change in land tenures and ~ 


misled their followers into the belief that 
they had succeeded in defeating the pend- 
ing agreement. 

Notwithstanding such hindrances 
three-fourths of the Creeks have been 
enrolled, and a large majority have se- 
lected their allotments and are anxious 
to have Congress ratify the agreement, 
which will give them titles in fee simple. 
Only this faction holds out. 

As a last resort, the leaders, one of 
whom bears the picturesque name of 
Crazy Snake, have taken to making a 
disturbance. Their “light horsemen,” a 
sort of improvised militia, have posted no- 
tices warning Creeks who employ white 
labor that they will be whipped and fined, 
and have demanded and destroyed the 
“filing certificates’ of those who have 
selected allotments, and made themselves 
obnoxious generally. Their grievance 
Ils against their own people, who from 
their standpoint have “ sold out ” to the 
white man. 

»Naturally they will have some sym- 
pathizers in the other tribes, and can 
make considerable trouble unless prompt- 
ly suppressed. But their numbers are 
comparatively small; warrants are al- 
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ready out for the arrest of the leaders; 
United States troops have been sent tq 
Henrietta to support the United States 
marshals and Indian police in making 
arrests, and there is no reason to look for 
a “war,” or to call it so, except for the 
purpose of making sensational newspaper 
head lines. Patience and quiet firmness 
should be exercised in dealing with an 
ignorant, misguided, conservative peo- 
ple. Unfortunately any local disturbance 
among Indians is usually exaggerated ; 
through panic or purpose soldiers are 
called for; the white people make profit 
out of the protection, and the Indians 
are punished indiscriminately. We 
have had our last “ Indian war;” let us 
have no white “ Crazy Snakes.” 


oe 


The Rules of the Grammati- 
casters. 


THE pseudo-grammarians, who would 
crucify the English language on a hun- 
dred of their wooden rules, get a good 
drubbing from Brander Matthews in 
Harper's. The subject, perhaps, has less 
‘interest for the younger generation 
that studies “language” in the present- 
day school than it had for the earlier one 
that really studied grammar; but, per- 
haps through the survival of so many 
who “ parsed” after the elder manner, 
questions of grammatical propriety still 
interest a multitude of people,- both of 
those who imagine that rules must gov- 
ern language, and of those who know 
that rules are the elastic expression of the 
custom of language. In the year 1851 
was printed, by order of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, Goold Brown’s 
“Grammar of English Grammars,” a 
copy of which, one of those distributed to 
the members of the Legislature, rests, ex- 
cept for occasional reference, in our 
book-case. It is a big octavo of 1,147 
pages; and, but for its reprehensible lack 
of an index, we are inclined to approve 
the appropriation, for it is a fine compila- 
tion of strict rules and multitudinous ex- 
ceptions and violations. This ponderous 
volume and Brander Matthews’s little 
essay illustrate the real fluidity of the 
English language, a fluidity not like that 
of a river, but rather like that of a gla- 
cier, the movement of which is noted by 
years or generations rather than by days. 
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Our grammar is very far from being that 
of the English Bible. 

Mr. Matthews recalls the hubbub of 
newspaper grammarians over Kipling’s 
line: 

“The shouting and the tumult dies,” 


where a singular verb is used with two 
nominatives: But Kipling was right, 
however the rule may be formulated, for 
the “ shouting ” and the “ tumult ” were 
all one noise. And even if it were not, 
the languages that are more given to in- 
flection than the English—Greek, Latin, 
German, French—allow considerable 
freedom in such a case. But the tend- 
ency in English is to reduce inflection, 
with no sacrifice of intelligibility, and a 
good tendency it is, even tho we may re- 
gret the rapid loss of our subjunctive 
mood, which we now seldom use except 
with the verb be. A careful writer will 
still say: 

“If I be I, which I think I be, 

-I have a dog at home, and he’ll know me,” 
but the common man will say, “If I am 
7°? 

We still try, in editorial writing, to 
avoid the “ split infinitive,” altho we can- 
not shut it out from the pages given to 
contributions. But the violation of the 
rule against it often helps perspicuity, 
and is sometimes almost necessary, as in 
the clause quoted by Mr. Matthews from 
Professor Lounsbury, “to more than 
counterbalance.” 

We take considerable editorial pains to 
say two first, three last, in defiance of 
the dictum of grammaticasters that there 
can be but one first and one last. We 
not only remember that Goold Brown 
tells us it is proper for a painter to com- 
pare his “first pictures” (pl.) with his 
last pictures, and that it is awkward to 
speak of a first three when there may be 
no second three, but that in every inflect- 
ing language the words for first and last 
can be pluralized, and that we are told in 
Scripture that “there are first that shall 
be last, and last that shall be first,” the 
words all plural in Greek. Those who 
say first three are less correct logically, 
but the tendency of language is their 
way, and so it may become right, when 
the ignorance of the multitude suppresses 
the wisdom of the few. ' 

The purist bids us say, “ Come to see 


“99 


me,” while the people properly enough 
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say, “‘ Come and see me.” King James’s 
Version says, “ Her eldest son, Esau,” 
and sticklers for exactness would require 
us to say elder. We all say “ more uni- 
versal,” “more perfect,’ “more com- 
plete,” altho we are told that these adjec- 
tives do not allow of degrees of compari- 
son. Well, what of it? Even so binding 
a rule as that which places only next to 
the word modified may admit of excep- 
tion for mere rhythm’s sake, as in this 
sentence from Daniel Webster’s Second 
Bunker Hill Oration : 


“It did not, indeed, put an end to the war; 
but, in the then existing hostile state of feeling, 
the difficulties could only be referred to the 
arbitration of the sword.” 

These laxities of speech we not only 
condone, we approve them. They may 
be warily allowed, because English is 
not a dead language ; it grows from roots 
in the lower soil. And so we are not of 
those who are the obedient slaves of re- 
lentless grammatical rules, but of. those 
whose usage, barring slips, makes or 
mends them. 

st 


Verdi. 


By the death of Giuseppe Verdi Italy 
has lost the last of her great composers. 
He lingered long—eighty-eight years— 
as if in the hope of witnessing the ap- 
pearance of a worthy successor. If that 
was the case he died disappointed, for 
none of the younger men has shown him- 
self worthy of wearing his mantle.’ Mas- 


cagni is said to have made efforts on sev- 


eral occasions to win the aged master’s 
friendship; but Verdi held aloof, not 
from pride, and still less from jealousy or 
the fear of being superseded, but from 


honest disapproval of the coarse tenden- © 


cies of the new school that has been in 
vogue in Italy since the first perform- 
ance, in 1890, of “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Verdi himself, it must be admitted, was 


by no means a model composer in his . 


youthful days. He was only twenty-six 
when his first opera, “Oberto,” appeared, 
in 1839; and in 1850 his operas already 


numbered sixteen, only one of which, : 


“Ernani,” had enough merit to keep the 
stage. These early works had*all the 
faults of the typical Rossini and Donizetti 
operas. The orchestra was nothing but 
a big guitar, and everything was sacfi- 
ficed to the singer and his showy afias. 
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The libretto which supplied the plot and 
the dialogue was looked on not as a 
source of inspiration, but almost as a nec- 
essary evil, and there was little or no 
emotional connection between it and the 
music. Italian composers have been in 
the habit, ever since the year 1600,. of 
shaking operas of this type from their 
sleeves—short and short-lived produc- 
tions, which seldom are heard outside of 
their country. ; 

In the years 1851 to 1853 Verdi's ge- 
nius suddenly unfolded like a rosebud 
and blossomed into three operas, the me- 
lodic fragrance and freshness of which 
intoxicated the senses of all Europe. 
“ Rigoletto,”, “ Il Trovatore” and “La 
Traviata” béecamein a short time the most 
popular of all operas and remained so for 
more than thirty years, and they de- 
served this popularity in a large degree, 
for, altho not comparable, as works of art, 
to the best operas of Mozart, Weber, 
Wagner, Gounod and Bizet, they are so 


brimful of spontaneous, fascinating mel- - 


ody that no music-lover could remain in- 
sensible to their charms. Incessant rep- 
etition and the murderous work of the 
peripatetic organ-grinder finally brought 
them into disrepute, and they are now 
underrated. - Two of them, however, will 
doubtless be rehabilitated in the new cen- 
tury—‘“ Il .Trovatore” because of its 
wealth of Griginal melody, much of it im- 
bued with genuine passion, and “ Rigo- 
letto” because of the storm-music in the 
last act, which in its way is as fine and 
as realistic as that of Wagner’s “ Flying 
Dutchman.” “La Traviata” may be al- 
lowed to die, were it only on account of 
its ridiculous and morbid subject, the 
glorified tuberculous scarlet woman. 

In a letter toa friend who asked him 
why he did not write another opera, Ver- 
di once replied: “ Because for the time 
being I consider the dolce far niente the 
ney suitable thing for both body and 
mind.” 

The wealth which came to him through 
the success of the three operas just re- 
ferred to enabled him to indulge in this 
Prosperity to his heart’s content, and thus 
it happened that during the next eigh- 
teen years only seven operas appeared 
from his pen, at ever lengthening inter- 
vals. Two of these—‘Un Ballo 
Maschera,” and “ La Forza del Destino ” 
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—enjoyed considerable vogue: But in- 
finitely more important than these was 
* Aida,” which was written in 1871 to 
an Egyptian subject on the invitation of 
Ismail Pacha, who offered Verdi $20,000 
for the new opera, and $10,000 more if 
he would consent .to supervise its pro- 
duction personally. The plot of the 
opera was originated by Marietta Bey, 
the eminent French Egyptologist. For 
the first time Verdi had a thoroughly 
good libretto, and this, combined with 
the maturing of his genius, brought about 
a complete change in his methods. 

In “ Aida” the orchestra is as inter- 
esting as the vocal parts, the harmony as 
fascinating as the melody, which has the 
added charm of local color. It is the 
most inspired of all his operas, and one 
which will live longest and which has 
brought him in the most profit—$8o0o,-. 
000 altogether, it is reported..- After 
completing: “ Aida” Verdi once more -in- 
dulged in the dolce far niente for sixteen 
years, and when he came forward in 1887 
with “ Otello” his style had once more 
undergone a change. Whereas his early 
operas had been mere strings of arias 
he now followed the example of Wagner 
in abolishing the aria altogether, as well 
as set numbers, and making the music 
follow the words step by step. In his 
last work, “ Falstaff ” (1893), this tend- 
ency to subordinate the music to the 
poem is still more emphasized: “ Fal- 
staff”’ is also remarkable as being the 
first comic opera of a composer who had 
spent 53 years writing only tragic operas. 
The superiority of these last two operas 
in the matter of style is unfortunately 
counterbalanced by a lack of melodic in- 
spiration. 

Verdi showed his countrymen the 
course which operatic music should fol- 
low. By the side of Richard Wagner, 
who was born in the same year, he is 
the grandest operatic figure of the nine- 
teenth century. He was richly rewarded 
for his genius, his earnings being esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. That he did not 
keep all of this for himself is well-known. 
The home for aged and indigent musi- 
cians, which he built at Milan at a‘cost 
of $200,000, will remain his best monu- 
ment, apart from “ Aida.” In the chapel 
of this building he set aside a place in 
which he desired to. be buried. 
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Farm Institutes. 


Tue Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin established the first 
distinctive educational movement in agri- 
culture under the name of Farm Insti- 
tute. A superintendent was appointed to 
plan and to manage these for the whole 
State. The idea was so good and the 
need so evident that one State after an- 
other caught on, until now there are In- 
stitutes in all but two or three. In New 
York State over three hundred Institutes 
are held each year; in Massachusetts 
there are over one hundred and twenty- 
five Institutes with an attendance of over 
eleven thousand farmers. The number 
in operation during the present season in 
twelve\‘of the larger States is not less 
than two thousand. To these must be 
added nearly two thousand more for 
those States where agricultural interest 
has been less awakened. The object is 
the same everywhere, to disseminate the 
latest information on land culture, and 
on all topics associated with agriculture 
and horticulture. 

It is a full quarter of a century since 
the want began to be felt, and the need 
began to press itself upon educators for 
a new sort of rural education, which 
should embody the latest researches in 
those sciences which are requisite to the 
most successful land culture. Our col- 
leges first began to fill the hiatus with a 
sort of university annex, called Agricul- 
tural Colleges. These did fine work ; but 
in the nature of things were not strictly 
agricultural. The universities soon 
learned to widen their work farmward. 
Some of them established Orchard 
Schools; and all the States, with few ex- 
ceptions, soon had Experiment Stations. 
These proved to be a good exponent of 
the age-want. The creative spirit in ag- 
ticulture, which began in the early third 
of the century, multiplying new fruits 
and introducing new breeds of cattle, 
‘ called for schools of comparative study. 
These schools in turn incited farmers to 
a new kind of comparative culture. The 
trouble still remained how to impart the 
latest results of investigations to the 
working folk, and as nearly as possible 
to all of them. It was just here that the 
happy idea of an Institute occurred—a 
peripatetic - school of science—going 
about to the towns and hamlets, to the 
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remotest groups of homes, to call the 
people together and to expound to them 
the lessons learned in the Experiment 
Stations and the universities. It has 
never gone under the name of university 
extension ; yet such it was from the out- 
set, or aimed to be. It was a sort of. 
movable Chautauqua. It went to those 
people who could not come to the univer- 
sity. Somewhat crude at the first in its 
expression, there was in the idea capacity 
for great improvement. There has, in 
fact, been steady gain from the outset, in 
the work accomplished and in the way of 
doing it. 

During about three months these insti- 
tutes are in session over a large part of 
the United States. The people take to 
them. It was at first supposed that sci- 
enific data would be too abstract for the 
farmer ; but it is just that which he de- 
mands—not rhetoric but investigation: 
Give him figures and facts; demonstra- 
tions and experiments. No one more 
than the farmer comprehends the fact 
that guesswork on the farm is no longer 
tolerable. Modern agriculture insists 
that whatever is done shall start with 
definite data, and reach definite results. 
In fact, there is no industry which can 
more readily call into play all of the mod- 
ern sciences than agriculture. . 

A notable feature of the Institute dur- 
ing the last two or three years is the in- 
creased attendance of young men. It is a 
fact that at last the boys are finding 
something interesting in farming. The 
tide will set landward more rapidly the 
more its advantages are increased by the 
wedding of science and labor. Yet the 
Institute is by no means a completely 
worked out idea. It lacks precision of 
aim and certainty of results. Arrange- 
ments for the sessions are frequently left 
in the hands of temporary committees, 
appointed by Granges, or clubs, or self- 
appointed. As a result the same town 
may hold an utterly worthless Institute 
or one nicely adjusted to the needs of the 
population. Some way must be devised 
whereby the whole business shall be in 
the hands of a central authority, as it is 
in Wisconsin and in New Jersey, where 
it is placed in the hands of the Board of 
Agriculture. Teachers or leaders should 
in no cases be other than educated*ex- 
perts. Weare still in need of normal ag- 
ricultural training to furnish us with a 
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qualified body of teachers, which might 
be called the Faculty of the Institute. In 
agricultural education we are about 
where Massachusetts was when Horace 
Mann created the first normal school. 
Teachers are employed too much at ran- 
dom. Experts in dairying hold forth 
learnedly, but in vain, in sections where 
the whole agricultural energy is applied 
to intensive horticulture. A thorough 
study of the needs of each county should 
be made, and the work carefully adjusted 
to that investigation. 

Nor can the Institute be held to be a 
finality. It holds a naturally temporary 
place in a scheme of agricultural educa- 
tion not yet fully worked out. We shall 
have no real landing place until agricul- 
ture is taught in all our rural common 
schools. It is reported that 25,000 
teachers in New York State alone are re- 
ceiving instruction in nature-study by 
leaflets sent out from Cornell University. 
But, whatever progress we have made, it 
is unpleasant to remember that Conti- 
nental Europe, which is so far behind us 
in general education, has gone far ahead 
of us in agricultural education. In 
France 28,000 elementary schools teach 
gardening, and practically apply the sub- 
ject in gardens that are attached to the 
schools. Even in Russia there is rapid 
advance in the instruction of children in 
the culture of trees, vines, grain, fruit, 
as well as the raising of the silk worm 
and the care of bees. Some of the Ger- 
man schools cover the whole field of es- 
tablishing farm homes, both indoors and 
out. In some of the Berlin schools in 
winter, science and indoor gardening are 
practiced, with skating and sleighing out 
of doors. While doing all that we can 
with the Farm Institute, we must remem- 
ber that it points the way to a system 
more complete, in which it may itself find 
no room. 

Sd 


The Friars and the Philippines. 


_ The report of the Taft Commission 
in the Philippines makes fairly plain what 
the policy of the United States should be 
as to the chief or central cause of the 
successive Philippine insurrections. The 
Commission finds it to be the friars; so 
what to do with them is the most serious 
question which the Commission has to 
meet. 
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From this report we get our first 
knowledge of the extent of the landed 
possessions of these friars, but no report 
of their value. The three orders of 
Dominicans, Franciscans and Augustin- 
ians (the latter including the Recolleto 
branch) own in the island of Luzon, 
the wealthiest and most civilized of the 
islands, 514 square miles of agricultural 
land, about 329,000 acres, besides city 
property, and 75,000 acres in the islands 
Mindoro and Cebu. It is the enormous 
possessions held in Luzon that has made 
that island the hotbed of revolution ; for 
there the power of the friars, as large 
money-lenders and land holders and po- 
litical agents, has been most oppressive. 

The Taft Commission are convinced 
that it is not best that the friars should 
go back to the towns from which they 
have been expelled. They make what is 
a real plea to the Catholic authorities 
to replace the friars by other parish 
priests. They see that the return of the 
friars will do more than anything else 
to prevent peace. But they are power- 
less to forbid such return, just as they are 
under present obligation to protect the 
rights of property of the friars. 

They make one explicit and one veiled 
suggestion. The former is, what it was 
anticipated it would be, that the great 
landed estates of the friars should be 
purchased by the Philippine Government, 
a loan being raised for the purpose, and 
that the land be sold in small holdings 
to those who now occupy it. Probably 
this is the most decent and the easiest 
way to cut the knot. Some will object 
to it because, they say, it will be putting 
a vast sum of money into the treasury of 
these orders. But the value will not be 
more than what they now hold. They 
have already gone through the farce of 
selling their lands to dummies, sales that 
will hardly hold. To buy them out and 
get rid of them, at the price of their 
lands, would be a cheap way of curing 
the troubles. 

The veiled suggestion of the Commis- 
sion is that if the monastic orders re- 
fused to sell, condemnation proceedings 
might be had; but that should be a last 
resort. That would not mean confisca- 
tion, but payment at an assessed valua- 
tion; but the proposition is worth hold- 
ing in mind. Ifthe case were one of any 
Catholic country in the world much more 
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drastic measures would be taken, as such 
have been taken many times. 

The Philippine Commission seems to 
be doing excellent work. Congress 
should without delay pass the Spooner 
resolution, slightly amended, and give 
the President full power to establish a 
civil government and withdraw the army 
as fast as it is safe. Everything now 
looks hopeful for a speedy restoration of 
peaceful conditions, if Congress will do 
this, and the President will allow the 
Commission free scope. 


a] 


Mrs. Nation has 
achieved a national repu- 
tation. She, with a 
band of Women Christian Temperance 
followers, has been wrecking saloons in 
Wichita, Kansas, and destroying the bot- 
tled contents and smashing the plate 
glass. She was arrested and released. 
The disturbance and the method threaten 
to grow. Let us see about it. The laws of 
the State of Kansas are violated by these 
saloon-keepers. The Prohibition Law is 
not enforced in Wichita by the officers 
whom the men and women of Wichita 
have elected to enforce the laws. So 
Mrs. Nation decides to elect herself an 
administrator of justice and shut up the 
saloons herself. To do this she uses 
violence, hammer and hatchet. How 
does this differ, in essence, from the 
act of a mob that believes a negro has 
been guilty of a certain crime and that he 
is not likely to be punished properly by 
the law, and therefore takes him by 
violence and shoots or burns him in ac- 
cordance with its sense of justice? We 
do not see. Both think they are doing 
right. Both are doing wrong. Use the 
law. 


W.C. T. U. 
Lawlessness 


& 


Dr. George P. Fisher, 
whose place as Pro- 
fessor of Church 
History in Yale University will not eas- 
ily be filled, makes the statement, in The 
Churchman, which deserves. considera- 
tion, that “the precedence, as instru- 
ments of mental drill, of Greek and Lat- 
in is due to their structure, and not 
merely to the more thorough way in 
which they are taught.” We are not 
quite sure that this is markedly true. 
Many a man remembers the drill he gof 


Professor Fisher on 
Latin and Greek 
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in old-fashioned English grammar, of the 
Goold Brown sort, with its parsing of 
Milton and Pollok, as affording as good 
discipline as his Latin grammar supplied. 
But it is a fact that the study of mod- 
ern languages is usually comparatively 
sloppy, and often ought to be. We usual- 
ly learn French or German simply that 
we may read or talk it, very much as a 
child learns his mother tongue. Latin 
and Greek are usually the only languages 
studied analytically. Who knows the 
rules for an English subjunctive, or 
whether he should say “ somebody's 
else or somebody else's?” There are 
niceties enough in English syntax and 
prosody to give all necessary training; 
if one doubts it let him study Goold 
Brown's * Grammar of English Gram- 
mars,” or Dr. Guest’s analysis of Shake- 
speare’s meters. The great merit of 
classical study comes from the introduc- 
tion it gives us to the classical, pre- 
Christian literature and thought, and to 
the prime sources of our civilization. We 
must go to Greece to get our bearings. 
One that understands only the notions of 
his century flounders about like a Ptole- 
maic astronomer before Copernicus had 
discovered that the sun and not the earth 
is the center of our system. 


& 


The ablest English pa- 
per published in. South 
America, the Buenos 
Ayres Herald, has a leading editorial in 
its last issue on the destiny of America. 
It says that whether the United States 
and Canada unite in one political con- 
federation or not the prosperity of each is 
assured in this century. Central America 
will either be absorbed by Mexico, or, 
possibly, the United States, if the Nica- 
ragua Canal makes such a contingency 
necessary; Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia 
and Peru are too feeble to protect them- 
selves in the strife of nations; Venezuela 
will probably fall to Brazil and the other 
three to Chile, which is a republic in 
name only, in reality being a warlike, 
quarrelsome oligarchy. Because of her 
energy and ruggedness common to peo- 
ples of mountainous countries Chile will 
dominate the Pacific Coast. Brazil is an 
enormous country, and will, probably, 
absorb Paraguay and Venezuela, unless 


South America’s 
Future 


_she falls asunder through the strain of 
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her own heterogeneous population, in 
which case the southern provinces will 
come to Argentina and Uruguay, and 
the other part will form a separate re- 
public. Argentina is the strongest of the 
South American republics, and will prob- 
ably sooner or later absorb Uruguay, 
which is weak and has no elements of 
progress within herself. .This is not an 
utterly idle prophecy. The twentieth 
century will doubtless see the smaller 
States absorbed or confederated with the 
larger ones the world over. 


& 


We have said that 
there is not a single 
American Catholic 
missionary in China. We were mistaken. 
There is one American Sister of Charity, 
Sister Joannes, a sister of Mgr. O’Con- 
nell, formerly rector of the American Col- 
lege in Rome. Letters are published ad- 
dressed to her mother and sister after 
she had endured the siege of Tientsin. 
We quote a few sentences: 


“Our suffering bears no comparison with 
that of Peking, where the blood of thousands 
flowed in streams. Tell Marian over seventy 
Chinese boys, younger than she, said to the 
Boxers, ‘ You may whip us, you may kill us, 
but we will not sacrifice to the statue.’ They 
were in the pagoda, and the cruel Boxers took 
them by their little legs and tore their bodies 
in two. Glorious little martyrs. . . . Our 
Sisters in Peking ate dogs and cats, and the 
Bishop said the priests and Sisters should first 
supply the poor before taking anything them- 
selves, so you may imagine how large was the 
piece they received. The Boxers brought the 
Sisters to the pagoda to sacrifice them, and a 
Protestant gentleman headed a band who res- 
cued them. A lady, with pistol in hand, went 
with the band to save the Sisters. She is an 
American and a Protestant.” 


a 


An American Nun 
in China 


The poem by Pope Leo which we print 
this week we secured through an early 
copy of the Osservatore Romano. We 
accompany it by our own translation, 
which gives faithfully the thought of the 
successive verses, altho it is, of course, 
impossible to translate Leo’s Horatian 
Alcaics into any corresponding English 
meter. The reader will observe that the 
Pe ype is no Darwinian, and that the loss 
of the temporal sovereignty of Rome 
cuts him to the quick. The closing 
prayer, addressed to Jesus only, is a noble 
and touching one, and will appeal to all 


Christians ; while scholars will not know 
where to look for the parallel of such a 
literary- work, done at such an age, by 
one holding so exalted a position. A 
distinguished Catholic priest is author of 
another poem which we print this week ; 
and it is in honor of the late Dr. Henry 
Foster, founder of the sanitarium at 
Clifton Springs, which he consecrated 
to the cause of Christian missions. 


& 


Observe that Prince Ching and Li 
Hung Chang declare that they have no 
objection to the missionaries going to the 
cities where their property has been de- 
stroyed and asking these cities to pay the 
damage. That is the regular Eastern 
way of assessing damages. Besides, it 
reduces the demands to be made later for 
indemnity. And Prince Ching declares 
that the Chinese Government itself has in 
the past had no objection to the work of 
the missionaries. That is substantially 


true. 
& 


The huge meteorite that fell not long 
ago in Porte Allegre, Brazil, could not be 
got into any ordinary museum room, but 
would require a museum built around it. 
It is as big as a church, being 85 feet long 
by 56 wide, thus being by far the largest 
known. It is a matter for mathemati- 
cians to calculate how much its bombard- 
ment has affected the length of the earth’s 


day and year. 
a 


The refusal of Mayor Van Wyck to 
allow the flag on our City Hall to be 
placed at half mast in honor of Queen 
Victoria is a disgusting piece of rude- 
ness, meant to please an Irish constit- 
uency. And yet the Irish people have 
been supposed to possess a fine native 


courtesy. 
J 


Progress is making, quite as rapidly 
as could be expected, in establishing a 
school system in Porto Rico. During the 
last year the number of public schools has 
increased from 525 to over 800, and the 
pupils in daily attendance from 21,873 to 
over. 40,000. But these ought to be five 
times as many. 
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Income Tax on British Bonds. 


Ir was with some surprise that the 
American holders of the new British 
bonds learned a few days ago that their 
interest was subject to the British income 
tax of 5 per cent. Payment of this tax 
cannot be avoided, because upon presen- 
tation of the coupons the Government de- 
ducts and withholds the tax from the 
sums which they call for. Upon proof 
of foreign residence, however, the 
amount of the tax can be recovered by a 
holder, if he can show that his annual 
income from British sources does not ex- 
ceed $800; but the number of holders 
who can take advantage of this provision 
is small, and it is quite probable that no 
one will take the trouble to obtain the re- 
bate. Of the Exchequer bonds issued 
in August last $28,000,000 were taken 
here. These bonds, at 3 per cent., to run 
three years, were sold at 98; and there- 
fore they yield for the full term nearly 
334 percent. After one-twentieth of the 
interest has been withheld, they should 
still be very attractive securities, for the 
return will exceed 314 per cent., and for 
absolute safety there is nothing better. 
Some have said that the tax may be in- 
creased ; the chances, however, are more 
in favor of a reduction. 

The exaction of this tax, which was not 
generally foreseen, is not to the advan- 
tage of the British Government, which 
would do well to avoid it in some way 
when borrowing in this country. Rus- 
sia has exempted from taxation the bonds 
placed here last year, and assurances have 
been received from Berlin that no tax will 
be required upon last September’s Ger- 
man loan of $20,000,000. New York is 
to be hereafter one of the world’s great 
loan markets, and it will be expedient for 
European borrowers to refrain from 
taxing the bonds which they may offer 
here. 

& 


Financial Items. 


THE average monthly clearings in 
New York for the last fiscal year ex- 
ceeded the average in London by 26 per 
cent. 
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....1n the long list of stocks and bonds 
that are bought and sold by brokers out 
side of the New York Exchange, but in 
the neighborhood of it, Standard (jl 
Company shares show the most remark. 
able advance in 1900, the market value 
having risen from $460 at the beginning 
of the year to $805 at the close. The 
year’s dividends amounted to about $4- 
000,000. 


....The output of pig iron in this 
country in 1900 was 13,789,242 tons, the 
totals in preceding years having been 13, 
620,703 in 1899, 11,773,934 in 1808, and 
9,652,680 in 1897. The output for the 
year composed of the last six months of 


1899 and the first six months of 1900 was 


nearly 15,000,000 tons (14,974,105), 
marking a period of extraordinary activ- 
ity. The price now is just half of the 
price one year ago. 


.... There are to be two new lines of 
steamships from Portland, Ore., to Hong 
Kong and other Eastern ports. The 


Oregon and Oriental Company has under 
charter five steamers,.with a total freight 
capacity of 22,800 tons; and the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company wil 
use four large boats, having already se 
cured the “ Indrapura ” and the “ Indra- 
velli,” each of which has a carrying cw 
pacity of nearly 10,000 tons. 


....Spencer Trask & Co., bankers, of 
27 and 29 Pine Street, have published 
their “ Statistical Tables ” for 1go1. This 
is the twentieth annual number of a very 
useful little book, containing a concis 
statement of the earnings, fixed charges, 
capital, mileage, etc., of the principal rail 
roads, with much information conceft- 
ing various industrial corporations. The 
statistics, which cover much ground with 
respect to the securities enumerated, have 
been carefully compiled and very cot 
veniently arranged. Spencer Trask & 
Co. offer a selection from their list of 
bonds in our advertising columns. 


....Dividends announced: 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Compaty 
(quarterly 1% per cent.), payable Februaty 
15th. 

Southern Pacific Company, coupons du 
February Ist, ; 
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INSURANCE. 


A Distinction Overlooked. 


To praise not him who putteth on the 
armor as him who taketh it off is a sound 
rule; so it is well not to pass judgment 
on a public official until he reaches the 
end of his term, for there is no certainty 
what applause or censure he may earn 
meanwhile. The new Governor at Al- 
bany has not been unanimously expected 
to do well; some thought him handi- 
capped by a proprietorship and likely to 
be another man’s man. He has, there- 
fore, agreeably disappointed by setting 
out as quite his own and indicating a dis- 
tinct promise to furnish a business ad- 
ministration, albeit he seems to have 
borne down at first just a little too hard 
in the character of new broom, making 
a rush upon the old corners. For exam- 
ple, he quite overlooks the distinction be- 
tween surplus in savings banks and in- 
surance and surplus accumulated by 
strictly stock corporations ; indeed he de- 
clares that no such distinction exists, for 
he says that the former surplus “ is in ef- 
fect the capital of such banks and com- 
panies and should be so treated.” No 
sophistry can make this so, albeit it may 
be made to superficially appear so. It 
would be equally impossible to point out 
any real line of distinction between “ the 
deposit of the poor man whether in sav- 
ings banks or in the form of life insur- 
ance,” which Governor Odell does not 
believe in attaching, and the “ surplus ” 
which he considers should bear its share 
of tax. Surplus in a savings bank is sim- 
ply a fund beyond principal of deposits 
and declared interest thereon, and is 
jointly owned by depositors ; in life insur- 
ance it is a technical excess, whose 
amount is not even determinable by a 
strictly hard and fast line as yet, and is a 
part of the common fund. 

The question of taxing life insurance 
and savings bank accumulations we may 
admit without accepting its propriety is 
one which allows argument on both 
sides; the attempt to hold one portion 
sacred and another taxable is a hair split- 
ting one and demands a painfully keen 
tool. We regret, moreover, to see the 
Governor of so important a State fall 
short as to soundness of view about in- 


surance and unintentionally favor the 
disposition—already much too ready in 
legislators—to drive at accumulation and 
pander to the notion that underwriting 
can be conducted without assets. 


a 


The Tarrant Insurance Case. 


A FEW companies have paid claims 
arising out of the Tarrant affair of Oc- 
tober 29th last, but the great majority 
have decided to follow the special com- 
mittee’s recommendation and refer the 
question of liability to the courts. The 
committee has adopted as its own the 
Opinion of expert counsel. This opinion, 
already stated herein, is that Tarrant & 
Co. have no claim as to either building 
or contents ; that owners of goods stored 
there have valid claim except where the 
insured had violated the law as to stor- 
age of explosives; that as to the other 
buildings reached by the explosion the 
explosion damage is not covered at all 
but damage by ensuing fire is covered. 
The specific recommendation of the com- 
mittee is that explosion liability be abso- 
lutely denied ; that all other claims be ad- 
justed under supervision of the commit- 
tee, and that the committee itself be con- 
tinued with power. 

It has been reported in the newspapers 
that the fire marshal has found that dan- 
gerous materials were stored in the build- 
ing in excess of the legal limit; the con- 
trary has also been printed, but we have 
slight doubt that there was such excess. 
These articles came and went, like other 
stored merchandise, and unless a strict 
watch was kept and the net remainder 
noted, the variations above or below the 
line would depend upon market condi- 
tions ; there would also be a strong temp- 
tation to go beyond the line. The com- 
pany has been charged by the coroner’s 
jury with violation of the law, and hence 
“criminally responsible” for the seven 
deaths. Certainly the explosion offered 
its own comment and proved that if the 
quantity of dangerous material was not 
beyond the law, the law itself was incom- 
petent. The investigation ought to be 
most thorough, and the fixing of respon- 
sibility most firm. 
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Insurance Statements. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LON- 
DON. 


The annual statement of the United States 
branch of the Sun Insurance Office of London 
is published elsewhere in this issue, showing 
total assets of $2,595,074 and a surplus over all 
liabilities of $980,520. The Resident Manager 
is J. J. Guile. ° 


BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Brooklyn Life Insurance Company has 
issued its thirty-seventh annual statement, 
which shows an increase in assets and surplus 
during the year 1900. The total assets January 
Ist, 1901, were $1,819,610, a gain for the year 
of $69,060. The surplus is $210,522, a gain of 
$42,126. The President of the company is Wil- 
liam M. Cole. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual statement of the American Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia shows 
total assets January 1, 1901, of $2,477,060, the 
cash capital is $500,000, the reserve for re- 
insurance and other claims $1,729,708 and the 
surplus over all liabilities $247,362. The presi- 
dent of the company is Thomas H. Montgom- 
ery. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


The fifty-sixth annual statement of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company shows 
total assets of $72,958,022, an increase in 1900 
of $3,538,305. The surplus was also increased 
$490,671, being now $6,125,364. The receipts 
fcr premiums in 1900 were $10,411,362, and the 
number of policies issued and revived 16,386, 
1epresenting $35,803,521. The President of the 
company is Amzi Dodd. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK. 


The Trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company have submitted their statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1900, 
showing premiums marked off from January 
1st to December 31st amounting to $3,407,886. 
Losses paid during the year amounted to $1,- 
267,640. The total assets of the company are 
$10,514,740. The usual interest and dividends 
have been declared. A. A. Raven is President; 
J. H. Chapman is Secretary. 


THE GRANITE STATE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF _ PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H. 


The annual statement of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance Company, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
published elsewhere in this issue, shows that 
the company has made a gain in assets during 
the past vear of $7,600, the total assets January 
I, 1901, being $555,375. A gain of $8,700 has 
also been made in the net surplus, which is 
$05,877, the capital stock being $200,000; $10,- 
000 has also been. added to the reserve for re- 
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insurance, which now amounts to $220,050. 
The President of the company is Hon. Frank 
Jones and the Secretary is Alfred F. Howard. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Prudential Insurance Company has com- 
pleted a quarter century of unparalleled suc- 
cess. The twenty-fifth annual statement, issued 
January 1, 1901, shows total assets of $40,599,- 
col, a gain during the year 1900 of $6,651,- 
221. The net surplus is $6,410,131, which is an 
increase of $395,709. During the year 1900 the 
Prudential wrote insurance amounting to over 
$249,000,000. The total amount of insurance in 
force at the end of the year aggregated over 
$604,000,000, representing more than 4,000,000 
policies. The Prudential is the only American 
life insurance company to receive a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900. The President 
ot the company is John F. Dryden. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


The twenty-sixth annual statement of the 
Frovident Savings Life - Assurance Society 
chows a premium income for 1900 of $3,4209,- 
537, which is an increase over the previous year 
of $315,596. During the same period the as- 
sets have increased $724,692, being now $4,025,- 
335. Lhe excess of receipts over disburse- 
ments was $690,961, being a gain of $308,000 
over the previous year, and a gain of $572,975 
over the year 1895. The disbursements for 
taxes, rents and all other expenses are nearly 
$50,000 less than they were last year, notwith- 
standing the very large increase in premium 
receipts. There has been added to the reserve 
for policyholders $755,009, making the total re- 
serve $3,236,560, as against $978,235 in 1895, a 
gain of more than $2,250,000 in five years. The 
net surplus is $607,508. The president of the 
company is Edward W. Scott. At the recent 
election ex-Senator George B. Sloane and 
George Clinton Batcheller were chosen di- 
rectors. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


During the year 1900 the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia issued 5,359 
policies, insuring $12,981,697. The receipts for 
premiums and annuities during the year were 
$5,219,905. The total assets are $43,009,633, 
being a gain of $2,971,644. The liabilities are 
$36,718,548, leaving a surplus of $5,291,084, 
which, with the capital of $1,000,000, provides 
$1.17 to pay every dollar now owing by the 
company. It is interesting to note the growth 
of the company’s business since 1865, in which 
year its first policy was issued. In 1875 it had 
outstanding 6,456 policies, insuring $19,479,- 
410; in 1885 it had 14,582 policies, insuring 
$45,678,660, while at the present time it has 
45.840 policies, with an insurance of $134,201,- 
324. The surviving founders, as well as the 
present managers of the company, may well 
feel gratified at this showing. The president 
of the company is Samuel R. Shipley and the 
manager of the insurance department is Joseph 
Ashbrook. Ze ; : 
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Dainty Appetite 


Easily satisfied, a feeling of distress after eating, 
nd more or less nausea between meals, every day— 
DYSPEPSIA ! 4 
No need to say anything about the belching, vomit- 
g, flatulence, headache, pain in the stomach. 
yspepsia cannot be cured except by what gives 

vigor and tone to the stomach, functional activity to 
he whole digestive system. The medicine that does 
is, according to the results of its use in thousands 
pf completely cured cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilila 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and only 














OCKWOODS 
FAMOUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Ce WEL 142 
$ wQ DOLLARS $ 
PER DOZEN. 


CABINET SIZE. 
1440 BROADWAY, 


40t> STREET. 





dinner time, an A" 
; time is a good vd a 
. I 


They give a ligh ff 
that’s rich and bril- 
eliant, No odor. ¢ 
Y Many styles, Sold 
= everywhere, 














VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Fc LA ~ Se 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to draftt 


a lo 

All sec jes listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold oh commission. 

High oe Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
lelivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Distinguished authorship; over 100 magnificent illustrations 
nearly 600 pages; price only ‘$1.75. Beware of — repared 
books. This work in preparation for over a year; wil recog- 
nized as The Standard Life of the Queen. Greatest money 
making opportunity ever offered. $10.00 per —_ easily. Big 
commission ; we pay freight. Outfit free for 10c. postage. 

Address The John C. Winston Co., 
718 Arch St., Philadelphia, or 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wa 
yo 


HAPPYFOOT “air Insoles 


Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet. 
ake walking a pleasure. A godsend to tender, callous or 
perspiring feet. Take up noroom. Indispensable for school 
children and outdoor people. Comfortable summer or winter. 
roc. a pair; 3 pairs esc. Better quality, crocheted edges, 15c. a pair; 
| ¢ pairs for 25c. If not at your druggist's or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 











¥ 








The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, Conn. 


ENJOY YOUR BREAKFAST 


BY USING OUR NEW STANDARD 











IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 


It is packedin ABSOLUTELY AIR-TIGHT TRADE- 
MARK BAGS, which will preserve the strength 
and flavor for any length of time. 

When in New York City don’t fail to visit the Hand- 
somest and Cleanest Tea Store in America—it has been 
entirely remodeled—new front, new entrance, new decora- 
tions, new stock, etc. Itis well worth a visit. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., corner.Church St., 
NEW YORK. P. O. Box 289. 
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You would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” —they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 





1 
ron sts. Dlustrated catalog free. 
CO., BOX 36 ELLWOOD CITY, PA, 
Or Room 16, 809 Broadway, New York City. 





Weinberg’s Detective and Investigation Bureau 


87 Nassau St., New York. 
All civil and criminal investigations strictly confidential. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mare. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 

FINANCIAL 


WESTEBRIN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 














BOND OFFERINGS 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R.R, 
Illinois Division 314s, 1949, 


Evansville & Terre Haute R.R. 
First Consolidated 6s, 1923. 


Clev. & Marietta R’y Company 
Ist Mtg. S. F. 444s, 1993. 


Galv., Harrisb. & San Antonio R’y 
& Pacif. Exten. Ist 5s, $933. 


Western Union Tel. Co. 
Real Estate, 414s, 1947. 


Rio Grande Western R’y Company 
First Mortgage, 4s, 1939. 
COMPLETE LIST UPON APPLICATION. 


Spencer Trask &Co. 


27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St. Albany- NEW YORK. 





to 6% Interest. We have sold 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any pur- 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of 
Texas and contiguous territory 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





Baring, Magoun & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange and Issue 
Domestie and Foreign 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
Investment Securities. 


Agents and Attorneys for 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., Londos. 


Q)/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
he loan. In last 





ri 

















ists, 
en am loonie. Tite for 
articulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 

H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
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we MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
sets about’ - - $8,000,000 
s5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
s of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS 
.,, ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 

‘HESE BONDS. 


ernment and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


isements made or Quotations furnished 
e purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
ties, 


Igor 


/ 








Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
ERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


HARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
KOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


he National Park Bank of New York. 
$2,000,000 
$3,000,000 








. 
v. 
8. 
k 


ues Letters of Credit tor Travelers availablejin 


arts of the world. 
o/ Oo or other expense; every 
dollar secured by 


J First Farm Mortgages 


h three times the amount of the loan. Guaranteed titles ; 
onal examination of all ties. 17 years successful 
prience without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Write 
particulars and list of loans. 
| LANDER & CO., (Est. 1883) Grand Perks, M. D. 


(7, GOLD WATER BONDS 


A client of ours has a block of high class gold water 
bonds, which we can recommend as very attractive 
and sound securities for conservative investors 
ila ant Mens can be bought to net 5% percent. For 


e _ LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 


°» LOANS on Red River Farm Lands, the rich” 
of any state in the U. $ 

—, assured. Referen 

augdon. Correspondence and investigation solicited. 
ess ALLERT & WINTER, Langdon, North Dakota. 


DIVIDENDS 
OFFICE OF 


HE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


No. 23 Broad Street (Mills Building). 


pupons due Feb, 1, 1901, from the following bonds will be 
| onand after that date at this office: CENTRAL PACIFIC 
refunding mortgage; TEXAS AND ‘ 
REIS eeorteage 7 per cent., Main Line; GALVESTON, 

URG AND SAN ANTONIO RY. CO. ist mortgage 


Tcent., Eastern Division. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 





per annum clear of taxes 




















OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOVSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
No. 120 B: J! 1901. 


m) 
record February 15th, 1901, and that 
Pas ae shea aa 
. M., and opened on Febdrua st, 9 
, 7 T. W. SIEMON, Assistant 





INSURANCE 





1901 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M., PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - =- 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS = Sara 2,324,635.51 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO J. WIGHT Manager. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, - = Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
or paid w 


N= 
BN olicies of the, 





insurance 


R » in accordance wit 
ERKSHIRE are issued, the solid nancial condit 
I 





: 

New York and New Jersey Agency. 253 Broadway, cor. 
Murray Street, New York. 

J. H. ROBINSON, General Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 





Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 
Cash capital 
Reserve for 
Surplus over 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 . $2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


There Is No 
Question —_— 


of the desirability of life insurance, The day 
has passed for arguing the question. Those 
men who do not carry life insurance are vir- 
tually flying in the face of Providence and 
should write the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y., without delay, asking for their 
most desirable forms of life insurance, 
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Williamsburgh City 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED MARCH 23, 1853. 


Forty-eighth Annual Statement, Jan. 1,1901 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage. 
Loans on Call 2 tee 


$2, 066,299.89 
LIABILITIES. 


all other Liabiliti 
Capital es, except 
Cash Capital 


SURPLUS, 1123 190.32 





$2,066,299 .68 
Book Value of Stock January 1, 1901, $549.27. 





Eighty-ninth Semi-Annual Dividend. 
BROOKLYN, Janu 11, 1901. 
A Dividend of i poe cent. and an extra Dividend of two 

per cent. declared this day, payable on demand. 
MARSHALL 8S. DRIGGS, President. 
F. H. WAY, Secretary. 

WM. H. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 

B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 


F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 





1850—— THE —1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY GF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH.. secccccece eo eevecccecccccoces 2d Vice-President 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN eevee oeeesce cece veeese eeeee 30 Vice-President 
A. WHEELWRIGHT..... 


ARTHUR C. PERRY.. 
JOHN P. MUNN.. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS..,.. Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER Builder 

Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM.........cccecses oe anhhaeas seen beeae evceese Leather 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





J w. 58. HON, eae Jopng, Crete. HOWARD, Secty,. 
OHN W. SANBORN, V.-Prest ‘ ; 
JUSTIN V. HANSCOM, Treas. JOHN W. EMERY, Asst, Seciy 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Granite State Fire Insurance 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Jan. 1st, 1901. 
ASSETS 


C 
Roc 


’ 
ounty, N. H., 48 ef 
Kingham’ County, N. Hi., 
Rockingham poet, N.H.. Ss 
oe pee , 48 








cks 
Real Estate owned by the Sompeny. 
First Mortgages on 1 Esta' 
ash in Bank and ne pope ‘ 
Interest accrued, but n 
Premiums in course of yr rot 
Due from other Companies. 





Unpaid losses 

rved for menue 
All oder Liabilities.. 
Total Liabilities. . 
Capital Stock paid 
Net Suplus over all 


Surplus as ae... cca Holders. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.—INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
This is to Certify that on the eleventh day of January, 
I guaition on a reonal examination of the fi financial st 2 
const jon on 3 e fe thirty frat da Gay ot | of December, 1900, of the G! 
OMPANY, of the city of ae 
id ae aaa yoo pond omg their securities sn 
assets and computed their Habilites. S set forth in the records of 
the office of the ae. and in the accounts of its Treasurer, 4 
summary of the result is as follows: 
Total Amount of Assets. - roel 
Total Amount of Liabilities, except Capital, 2 
Capital Stock moe up in Cash, - 
Surpius above Capital Stock and all Liabilities, ae bs 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have_nereunto #¢ 
rafenant: dls deventn doy of Sanoaey ADs 
ent, this eleven of Jan ‘ 5 
JOHN C. LINEHAN, Tasurance Commifsetoner. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, - - Second Vice-Presidest 
J. B. PIERCE, - : - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - . Treasure 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst, Secretat] 
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Sun Insurance Office 


Chief Office in U. S., 
No. 54 Pine St., New York. 


of London. 


191st Year of Active 
Business Existence. 





FOUNDED A. D. 1710. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 31ST, 1900. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate in New York City, including 
Company’s Office Building 
Loans on Real Estate in New York City 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Railroad and other Bonds, and Guar- 
anteed, Preferred and other Railroad 


$250,000 
188,000 
431,600 


1,224,110 
197,654 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in course of 
collection 
Other admitted items.,.............. ee 


$2,595,074 











LIABILITIES. 





$2,595,074 


TRUSTEES OF THE FUNDS OF THE OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES : 


John J. McCook, Esq. 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 


James May Duane, Esq. 








Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less thap ‘hose of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the. ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, a 
one is foreiga, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘© Continental.’’ 


Costs No More. 
Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 


Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders, of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are dving business 
with you, 


Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 


contributing ‘o the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 











Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 


Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) % 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advatitage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
structiun of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afiord. , 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department: 
RIALTQ BUILDING, .- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Unparalleled in the 
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Insurance in Force, end of 
OFFICERS. 


Joun F, Drypen, President Insurance Written and Placed 


LEsLIE D, Warp, EDGAR B, WARD. 


Vice-President. 2d V. President & Counsel Paid Policy-Holders, in 25 
ForREst F, DRYDEN, H ALLING, 
Secretary. Treasurer. +| Assets, end of 1900, over 


T. C. E. BLANcHARD, JAcoB E. WARD, 


inetaatieaindans. Counsel. Income, during 1900, over 
Ww S. : F. C, BLANCHARD, ° ° 4 
tied ae Supervisor Loan Dep’t. Paid Policy-Holders, during 
OHN K. GorE, 
Epwarp H., HamILt, ! J ‘Actuary. Surplus, end of 1900, over 


ROBERT L. BURRAGE, 
ledical Directors. EDWARD GRAY, aa ’ 
Dennisnt a; nian, Assistant Secretary. | Policies in Force, end of | 


Assistant Cashier. F. H. JOHNSTON, 


Assistant Actuary. 
VALENTINE RIKER, 
LEsLiz P, Warp, t W. P. Watson, The only American Li 


Supervisors. Ass’t Medical Director. a Gold: Medal at Paris 


. 








The Best in Life Insurance, Al 
Profitable Investment, The Mo 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
NEW YORK CITY... 
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URY OF SUCCESS | 


tory of Life Insurance. 


- 604 Millions 
- 249 Millions 
49 Millions 


ovr - - - 
ing 1900, over - 
over - += = = 


- 40 Millions 


- 24 Millions 
7 Millions 
6 Millions 

- 4 Millions 


over Lal 


surance Company awarded 
ternational Exposition, 1900. 


lute Protection, 


Liberal Conditions 


ERED BY 





Twenty-fifth Annual Statement 
January 1, 1901. 








ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages $31,377,633 07 


12,950,092 50 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value).. 3,757,966 35 
U. S. Gov. Bonds (Market Value). 136,750 00 
Cash in Banks and Office..... ... 2,534,310 34 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued. 333,007 21 
Loans and Collateral Securities .... 807,900 00 
Loans on Policies 471,891 63 
Premiums Deferred and in course 


of collection (net) 1,357,872 48 


$40,599,993 93 





RUDENTIAL 


ance Co. of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Teaetene, te conformity with the Charter of the Com- 


pany. submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1900, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 


1900, to 3ist December, 1900 .... $3,278,413.54 
ums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 

CMD chon s5:0 sn censececssadon esee--+- 828,796.35 

Total Marine Premiums................. sees $4 107.209 79 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900..........ssseecese+ $3:407,886.18 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 


Rent received 
theyear 23,833.36 $369,%62.25 





years.......... $416,202.81 
occurred 


pai 
in 1900...,..,.$1-101.744.24 
$1,817 947.05 








Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 
Returns .of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

penses.... $390,006.13 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks ..... .. $5,537,024.00 
Loans secured by, Stocks and special deposi 

in Banks and Trust Company............. 1,693 805.82 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 

William Streets, cost..... $1,050,000 00 
Paid toward erection of new 

building ont Scagakbo 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims 

due the Company ........ 75,000 00 1,747,873.59 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 


losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries.... 


1,156,783.60 


peebsueb oss peseweseswercesas. 195,818.81 
eee SO NMI... cece vegans) is. abss Shoec 18 27,434.83 
Amount........-. 2... $10,514 740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on ard after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 
he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of ome and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned og 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, > 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Gustav Amsinck, William E. Dodge, Charles D. Leverich, 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Eldert Levi P. Morton, 
Vernon H. Brown, wald Fleitmann, W.H. H. M 


4 . Moore, 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward Floyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall, 
William B. Boulton, Ho: 


Gray, Ge . Mac 
Beorge Coppell, lement A.Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons, 
Seorge . Clan 


" der N. Lovell, George W. . 
rge C. Clark, Clifford A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, . A Raven, 
James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab, 


Willi C. Sturges. ‘ 
A. A. RAVEN, President. eben ie: 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 





BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of Tae INvE- 
PENDENT cau be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cente each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...... 2... seecceeees coceeeeess D1 7,775,032.80 
LIABILITIES..............26 006 15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $ 1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Post Office Square, - = Boston, [lass 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 . . $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . . . . . 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued; 

CasH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

phlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, - New York. 


_A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 








1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 
NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT, 

STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 

Capital Stock, all cash...........cec.cccseeeeeeees $1,000,' 00 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..............eeccececeeeeee 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............. 272,489 87 
Net Surplus............seceee cecesees Sea ee 1,533,879 71 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901..........0. -..-+- $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
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37TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


——) OF THE (—— 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


TANUARYWY 41, 1901. 





ASSETS. 

By Bonds and Mortgages (secured by properties nearly 
doubleinvalue) - - - - - © = = = $381,070.00 
“ City and other First Mortgage Bonds - - - 539,417.50 
a lS ee ie ee ee ee ee. 1,000.00 
Real Estate in the Cities of New York and Brooklyn, 645,545.00 
Cash in Trust Company, Banks and Office -- - 72,889.70 
Loans on Company’s own Policies Mig es 143,415-73 
Interest Accrued but not due -~ - - - > 10,220.15 

Deferred and Unpaid Premiums, less actual full cost 
of collecting - esos peliccone ke aS - + - 26,052.24 


Total ws tect -  $1,819,610.32 


LIABILITIES. 


To Reserve (by standardofN.Y.)-. - - - $1,588,729.00 
“ Death Losses, no papers yet received - 5,780.00 

Liabilities on Lapsed Policies, etc. 14,579.12 
Surplus by N. Y. standard (4 per cent.) - 210,522.20 


Total - - . - - $1,819,610.32 
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DURING THE YEAR OF INCREASED ITS ASSETS, 
1900 THE COMPANY . LIKEWISE ITS SURPLUS. 
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OFFIC ARS, 
WM. M. COLE, President. 


FELIX CAMPBELL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel. 
HENRY C. KREISER, Asst. Secretary. 
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OFFIOES, - - - 


BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE C0O.’S BUILDING, 


Se Liberty and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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The: Independent. . 


O’NEILL’S 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks and Costumes, 
Fine Millinery, House Furnishings, Sewing 
Machines, Books, Photo Supplies, etc., etc. .. . 





[Send for Our Spring and 
--S9UumMmmer Fashion Catalogue... 


WE MAIL IT FREE TO ALL OUT-OF-TOWN APPLICANTS. 


Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome Catalogue which 
illustrates and describes the newest feshions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. 
It is a very useful book, particularly to those living outside the Metropolis, for it places the reader in 
touch. with the greatest fashion centre in America and enables he or she to buy the newest merchandise 
in the market at New York prices, which means at times a great saving 


We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, 
which will be ready about April Ist. Send us your 
Name and address and we will send you a copy when 
they are ready. When you write mention this paper. 


H. O’NEILL G&G CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St., NEW YORK CITY. 























of Elegant Comfort and Light-running Poise 
is what gives the 


H. H. Babcock Carriages 


Ave 
CASS 2S) pre-eminence upon the road. Such style and 
4 satisfaction cannot elsewhere be purchased for 
SRE © the money in any market in the world. More- 
over, iiiee BABCOCK never breaks, and possesses a dozen exclusive minor 
points of superiority which helptomake it the only perfect carriage. Catalogue Free. 


+ H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, srepanere tes N. Y. 








Direct Application cf High Hea cf High Heat with Hot Water. ; 

. If from “9 a a yo Lame -409 M O R IA L te) 
‘oot, Ankle, Knee, Leg, Hand, Wrist or MM 

Arm, the chances are it can be cured. \ Lh, Church and Cemetery @ 


Costs Nothing to Try. Price $10 if it cures. . Original and artistic designs submitted ts 





SIMPLE, EASY TO OPERATE. any limit of expense, and erected in 
Write Limb Cure Co. part of the U.S. Correspondence so 
Box 442. TOLEDO, OHIO. J. &R. = 59 Carmine Street, New York. 

















